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The Italian Question ...... 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


PxnciaMent has now finally disappeared, and its Members are 
seattered all over Europe, from the fiords of Norway to the 
northern shores of the Mediterranean. The first session of Queen 
Victoria’s sixth Parliament closed on Saturday. 


The Queen’s Speech, read by the Lord Chancellor, the chief of 


the Royal Commissioners, is a remarkably modest document. 
Her Majesty is made to point out what we all know—that cer- 
tain important matters, to which the attention of Parliament was 
called at the beginning of the year, have not been completed, 
because various circumstances interrupted the usual course of 
business. This is foliowed by a hope, alas, how often un- 
satistied, that these maiters “will be taken into earnest con- 
sideration at an early period next session.” In other paragraphs 
her Majesty refers to the treaty with China, to her friendly re- 
lations with all foreign Powers and states; to the complete 
restoration of tranquillity in India; to the measures intended to 
form a military and nayal reserve; and to the general well- 
being and contentment which prevails throughont her dominions, 
But the chief paragraphs in the Royal message refer to the Peace 
of Villafranca. We are informed that various overtures have 
been made to her Majesty for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
she would send a Plenipotentiary to a conference on Italian 
affairs; but that ‘“‘her Majesty has not yet received the in- 
formation necessary to enable her Majesty to decide whether she 
may think fit, to take part in any such negotiations.” This 
question therefore remains open. Her Majesty it is added 
‘would rejoice to find herself able to contribute to the establish- 
ment of arrangements calculated to place the general peace on 
satisfactory and lasting foundations.” Hence we may infer that 
the policy which England will pursue in regard to the settle- 
ment of Italy will depend on whether the other Powers of Eu- 
rope, and notably, the late belligerents, are willing to agree to 
those conditions which have been sketched in the explanations of 
Ministers. The Royal Speech does not increase our information 
on the subject, it only gives the fullest authenticity to 
the view which has been understood to prevail in Downing 
Street. 

The last hours of the Session would have been passed in the per- 
formance of solemn formalities had there not remained one or two 
little matters for the House of Commons to decide. In the first 
place there was that ugly business of the Pontefract petition. The 


Committee appointed to investigate the petition of Mr. Childers | 


could make nothing of the whole affair. 
capitulation of facts, supposed facts, and disputed facts ; and it 
leaves upon the reader’s mind only one impression—that a very 
unpleasant amount of astucity, not to say double-dealing, was 
shown by some of the parties active in bringing forth that 
illusory arrangement. The practical point at issue, however, 
was how the House could carry out the recommendation of the 
Committee, that Mr. Childers should be placed in the position in 
which he stood before the petition was withdrawn. Mr. Selwyn, 
one of the Members of the Committee, suggested a novel expe- 
dient. He proposed that the order, discharging the reference 
of the Pontefract petition to a Committee, should be rescinded ; 
but it was proved that to do so the House must commit an illegal 
act and contravene the statute. It is true that doctors differed ; 
but while Sir John Pakington sided with Mr. Selwyn, Sir 
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George Grey, Mr. Walpole, and Lord John Russell were against 
him. Happily Mr. Overend consented to do what he should 
have done at first—namely, to refer the whole question, seat and 
arbitrators—naming Sir George Grey and Sir 
John Pakington. This incident is another piece of testimony to 
the unsatisfactory character of Election Committees as courts for 
the trial of Election petitions. It would have been far better 
that the Pontefract delinquents, whoever they were, should have 
been regularly charged before some court which would have 
taken care to do justice and punish compromises. 

Another interesting conversation marked the closing day of the 
session, Some light words dropped by Lord Palmerston in a 
recent debate were construed to imply ridicule of rifle corps, 
Lord Elcho, therefore, asked for explanations; they were 
promptly given. Mr, Sidney Herbert’s speech affords a proof 
that the Government have not, at all events, discouraged the 
formation of rifle corps; and the speech of Lord Palmerston 
shows him to be of opinion that the country should be impressed 
with the real importance of including some volunteer organiza- 
tion among our “ permanent national defences.” 








Three elections have taken place this week and three others are 
in course of preparation, At Devonport, the Tories contested 
the seat vacated by Mr. James Wilson, and although they made 
a choice of a blustering candidate, Mr. Busfield Ferrand, they 
ran the Liberal candidate, Sir Arthur Buller, very close—Sir 
Arthur winning only by a majority of 75. At Bodmin, Mr. 
Wyld, without opposition, has slipped into the seat which Dr, 
Michell was too poor to defend. Mr, Ralph Osborne hopes to 
find, and will no doubt find, that harbour of refuge at Liskeard, 
from which he was driven at Dover, by Mr. Churchward and 
stress of weather. The Tories of Hull are determined not to 
permit the Liberals to walk over, and have brought out 
Mr. J. Somes, an extensive shipowner, to contend with Mr. 
Lewis Harvey. From Berwick comes a seandal. At the 
late there is reasen to believe that “ corrupt prac- 
tices extensively prevailed.” ‘he elect of eorrupted Berwick 
were Mr. Ralph Earle and Captain Gordon. Mr. Majoribanks, 
the defeated Whig, petitioned, and, to prevent damaging dis- 
closures which might have disfranchised the borough, the 
Liberals consented to a compromise. Mr. Ralph Earle found it 
convenient to solicit a portion of the only patronage that belongs 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and to implore that fune- 
tionary to make him a steward of one of her Majesty’s manors ; 
a modest request seldom refused. As a quid pro quo the peti- 
tion was withdrawn, on the understanding that Mr. Majoribanks 
should succeed to the seat without opposition. The Berwick 
Tories, however, have refused to acquiesce in this illusory 
arrangement, Mr. Richard Hodgson has been put up by them, 
and Captain Gordon has, in consequence, intimated that if they 
persist he shall feel bound in honour to resign. Surely it is 
time that these scandals were removed by the institution of 
competent and independent Election tribunals, 

The long looked for Rochdale demonstration is one of the 
conspicuous events of the week, and will no doubt be productive 
of much comment. But after all there is very little in it. Mr. 
Cobden made a moderate and genial oration which stood out in 
strong contrast to the acrid and fulminating harangue of Mr, 
Bright. Neither of them put forward any novel views. Mr. 
Cobden was cloquent on electoral corruption, and the want of 
sarnestness in Parliament to prevent it. He expounded his 
non-intervention theory with considerable force, but he was less 
happy and less sound in the doctrine he preached on the subject 
of national defence. With all respect for our American cousins 
we cannot admit, as Mr. Cobden seems to admit, that they are 
the best judges of the possibilities of the invasion of England, 
and of the measures we should take to secure ourselves against 
it. ‘The public opinion of Europe is a very good thing, but 
an armed nation affords a better security. All his readers 
will probably sympathize with Mr. Cobden in the honourable 
feeling which prevented him from accepting a seat in the Cabinet. 
Perhaps his personal intercourse with Lord Palmerston, who is 
as frank as himself, and with other distinguished men, will 
have modified his views of the overbearing character of the 
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Aristocracy, The Rochdale demonstration exhibits Mr. Cobden 
in a very amiable light, and is a happy augury of success in his 
renewal of public life. : 





France and Italy still furnish the main topics of diseussion on 
foreign affairs. The splendid scene in Paris on Sunday showed 
forth the French people as they best love to regard themselves. 
An Emperor who mounts his horse and rides forth to battle was 
visible before their eyes to receive the troops who had won for 
him his victories. It was for the vast crowd of gazers not only 
a magnificent spectacle, but a living and moving type of la grande 
nation. The victories of the old empire had been continued 
under another Napoleon, who drew his sword in a nobler cause ; 
the victors had come home to receive that meed of applause 
which France can never refuse to her soldiers; and vivid me- 
mories of the Consulate and the Empire must have been called 


up when the warriors of Magenta and Solferino—a second Army | 


of Italy—passed before another Napoleon in the Place Vendéme. 
The evening saw a spectacle of a different, but not less significant 
kind. The Emperor appeared as the host of 300 General Offi- 
cers, and in a speech of conspicuous modesty referred to what he 
and they had done together, and managed to compliment them 
and himself without transgressing the laws of good taste. It is 
long since France appeared so powerful in her own eyes as she 
does now. Still another act remained to be done. The Emperor, 
having confirmed his power by convincing a devoted army that 
he is a skilful general, showed to the world that he knew it was 
confirmed by granting a General Amnesty to all political offenders ; 
followed by an amnesty to journals which haye been warned. 
This is the crowning act of the Napoleonic fétes of 1859. But 
we are afraid that the spectacle of triumphant force will be re- 
membered by the people when the words of conciliation in the 
Moniteur are forgotten. 

From Italy we have some notes of progress. Victor Emmanuel 
has tested the loyalty of his new subjects and found it super- 
abounding. The Tuscan Assembly has declared the House of 
Lorraine incapable of reigning over that country. The Assembly 
of Modena will arrive at a similar decision with respect to the 
House of Este. Parma has yet to proclaim its wishes, On all 
sides complete order has prevailed, and the report of the revolu- 
tion in Parma, as we suspected, is a fiction. In order to secure 
what they have won, the states of Central Italy are forming a 
military league of which Garibaldi will probably be the head. 

No voice comes out from Zurich. It is almost certain that the 
Austrian Envoy will not sit with the Sardinian Envoy. M. de 
Bourqueny, therefore, is obliged to play the part of go-between ; 
and hence the slow progress of the negotiations. 





No progress has been made in the affair of the strike or “ lock 
out.” There has been immeasurable controversy on the subject, 
interesting chiefly to those concerned. The broad facts—the 
declaration on one side and the unwillingness to sign it on 
the other, the hypocritical demand of the men for a rise in wages 
under the pretext of a shortening of the hours of labour—remain 
just where they were. Further attempts have been made at 
negotiation and compromise. Mr. John Lilwall has exerted 
himself with a success that was to be expected—seeing that he 
is secretary to a society whose avowed object is ‘early closing.” 
The employers are firm in their position, and the men are ap- 
pealing to ‘the trades” generally to supply them with the 
sinews of war. The error of the employers in proposing a de- 
claration is more conspicuous than ever, since it is admitted by 
the workmen that they do not regard engagements to which they 
sign their names as worth anything at all, a lamentable con- 
fession, but all of a piece with that immorality which has dis- 
tinguished the whole movement. 


Parliament, 





Debates oud Yrorerdings in 
Tre CLose or THE Session. 

The House of Commons met on Saturday at twenty minutes to one 
o'clock, having a little unpleasant business to transact, touching the 
Pontefract election, and the Hull writ. 

The report of the Committee on the Pontefract election recited the 
facts, remarking that some were still in dispute, and refraining from 
giving any opinion on the personal matters, the Committee express the 
opinion that the petitioner, Mr. Childers, should be placed in the position 
in which he stood before the petition was withdrawn. Mr. Westuean, 
in the absence of Mr. Bright, drew attention to the report. Ile was 
much interrupted during his speech, which ended by a suggestion that 
Mr. Overend should accept the Chiltern ILundreds, and concluded with 
the formal motion that the report should be read. 

Mr. Cravrurp seconded the motion. Mr. Serwyn said that, as it 
was evident the agreement between the agents of the parties did not re- 
present the minds of both, the Committee thought it should be con- 
sidered a nullity. In order to do substantial justice he moved that the 
order discharging the reference of the Pontefract election petition to the 
General Committee of Elections should be rescinded, so that the case 
might be regularly tried by a committee. Sir Grorce Grey differed 
from Mr. Selwyn. The House had no power to rescind the order. The 








a 
petition once withdrawn, it could not be t back, nor could the 
petitioner be restored to his original position. r. Overend alone could 
effect that object, cither by referrimg the whole question to an arbitrator 

. ap > 
or by accepting the Chiltern Hundreds. Mr. Cravrurp agreed with Sir 
George Grey. Mr. Maxiys objected to Mr. Westhead’s motion ag 
useless, and moved the adjournment of the debate. Sir Jony 
Paxincton did not agree with Sir George Grey. The House alone 
could determine whether it had power to rescind the order and x place 
Mr, Oyerend in his former petition. 

Mr. Overenp cut the matter short by stating his unwillingne=s that 
Mr, Childers should be prejudiced by a misconception ; and expressing 
his desire, if the House thought fit, to allow Sir George Grey and Sir 
John Pakington to say what was best to be done. 

Thereupon Mr, Westhead and Mr. Malins withdrew the original mo. 
tions and one amendment, and thus the amendment of Mr. Sclwyp 
became a substantive motion. : 

Mr. Wavro.r then emphatically expressed his opinion that the House 
had no power to restore Mr. Childers to his original position, by re- 
scinding the order as proposed by Mr. Selwyn. He approved cf the 
step taken by Mr. Overend, as a man of honour and a gentleman, but 
the House would be no party toit. Lord Joun Russext took the same 
view. 

It was gencrally admitted that Mr. Overend had behaved honouraily ; 
Mr. Selwyn’s motion was withdrawn; Sir George Grey and Sir John 
Pakington undertook the office of arbitrators on the understanding that 
they should appoint a person to make the requisite inquiry and go into 
the whole case. 

[It is understood that Sir J. Coleridge will be requested to act as 
umpire. ] 

‘The new writ for Hull was ordered to be issued after a brief debate. 

One more conversation of some interest occurred. Lord Extcuo, re- 
marking that Lord Palmerston was supposed to have ridiculed the rifle 
volunteer movement, inquired whether the Government believe these 
corps would be of advantage asa permanent institution, and whether they 
are really anxious that such a force should be established. He moved 
for copies of reports relative to the instruction of volunteers in the Mus- 
ketry School at Hythe. 

Mr. Stoxry Hernerr said he could only tell Lord Elcho that Lord 
Palmerston had been the first to sanction the formation of these corps. 
So far from discouraging their formation the Government have given 
them every encouragement, and ninety corps are in course of formation, 
They will soon be numerous; and great advantages will result from 
them if they are not regarded as a substitute for the regular army. He 
read an interesting report from Major General Hay. 

**T have the honour to forward, for the information of his Royal High- 
ness the General Commander-in-Chief, the inclosed return of the results of 
the performance in shooting of the noblemen and gentlemen of the ritle vo- 
lunteer corps, who have just completed a course of instruction at this esta- 
blishment, and to report, in reference to the method pursued, that the 
morning was devoted to carrying out a detail of daily work, as per annexed 
statement, so modified as to meet the requirements of a volunteer com- 
pany, the members of which it is presumed will not be able to devote more 
than two hours and a-half daily to the musketry drill and practice. The 
desire, however, on the part of these volunteers to become fully acquainted 
with every detail connected with the system and the method of working it 
was so great that the whole day was spent in acquiring this information. 
Proficiency in the several practices being always measured by a figure, I 
am enabled to draw a comparison of the shooting of these volunteers with 
that of parties of officers (averaging from forty to forty-five) in the last 
three courses. The result is in favour of the volunteers, the highest figure 
of the former being 46°94, of the latter 47°07 points. I have confined the 
comparison to the shooting of the officers, as from their superior intelligence 
they always (when subjected to the same amount of preliminary drill) beat 
the men. When it is considered that these volunteers were composed of 
noblemen and gentlemen most of whom had never fired with a rifle before, 
and not any at a longer distance than about 200 or 300 yards, and when the 
short period of six days allotted to the performance of the preliminary 
drills is taken into account, it not only affords the most convincing proof 
of the energy and intelligence brought to bear on the work in which these 
volunteers were engaged, but at the same time it points clearly to the great 
benefit the country will derive from enlisting the services of the educated 
classes of the population in the movement which is now in progress for the 
enrolment of volunteers for rifle companies and corps. I do not hesitate to 
say that if the training of these volunteers is regulated by a well detailed 
system which will insure a preliminary preparation before practice is al- 
lowed to take place, that in a few years a most important reserve (com- 
prising as it will a class of persons who never enter the regular army or 
militia, but who from their education and intelligence are eminently quali- 
fied to make the very best ‘marksmen”) will be at all times available, and 
afford a most valuable and permanent addition to our national defences. The 
interest taken by the noblemen and gentlemen herein referred to in the 
practice convinces me that rifle shooting, if properly conducted, cannot fail 
to prove henceforth one of the most interesting of our national amusements. 
I feel it right to observe, however, that unless rifle training is conducted 
on a proper (and I would venture to recommend a uniform) system, utter 
failure willensue. We shall have rifle corps in name, but not in reality.” 
He thought the warning of the gallant officer was not without its value, 
but he could only say that the Government were glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of expressing their gratitude for the exertions which were being 
made on this subject, and he was satisfied, from communications he had had 
from many gentlemen who were engaged in the formation of these corps, 
that there was no intention on their part of merely playing at soldicring, 
but that they were willing, by drill and practice, to render themselves cfii- 
cient for the defence of the country in case of need. 

Lord Excno and Mr. H. Berxerry having expressed their satisfaction 
with this answer, Lord Patmerston said he had never intended to dis- 
parage these corps. He is sensible of the importance of a serious move- 
ment on the subject. And if the country was impressed, as it ougit to 
be, with the real importance of having some organization of that kind 
for our permanent national defence, not in substitution of, but in addition 
to, our other forces, and if those who entered would enter with a full 
determination to remain and be available when any emergency unfortu- 
nately occurred, he would say that her Majesty’s Government would 
give them every encouragement. 

In the House of Lords there was nothing to do but read the speech. 
The House met at half-past two, and the Lords Commissioncrs—the 
Lord Chancellor, Earl Granville, the Duke of Somerset, Earl St. Ger- 
mans, and Lord Sydney—having taken their seats, the Commons were 
summoned. When they arrived, headed by the Speaker, several bills 
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received the Royal assent, and then the Lord Chancellor read the 


following speech— 

**My Lords and Gentlemen—We are commanded by her Majesty to 
release } you from further attendance in Parliament, and at the same ame 
to convey to you her Majesty’s acknowledgment for the zeal and assiduity 
with which you have opis “1 yourselves to the performance of your duties 
during the session of Parliament now about to close. 

“ Various circumstances which occasioned interruptions in the usual 
course of business prevented the completion of important matters which her 
Majesty pointed out to the attention of her Parliament in the beginning of 
the present year; but | her Majesty trusts that those matters will be taken 
into your earnest consideration at an early period of the next session. 

“ The war which had broken out in Nerthe ru Italy having been brought 
toa close by the peace of Villafranca, various overtures have been made to 
her Majesty with a view to ascertain whether, if conferences should be held 
by the great Powers of Europe, for the purpose of settling arrangement 
connected with the prese nt state and future condition of Ltaly, a D vlenipo 
tentiary would be sent by her Majesty to assist at such Pred nees, but her 
Majesty has not yet received the information necessary to enabl 





je her 
Majesty to decide whether she may think fit to take part in any such nego- 
tiations. 

‘‘ Her Majesty would rejoice to find herself able to contribute to the 
establishment of arrangements caleulated to place the general peace on a 
satisfactory and lasting foundation. 

“Her Majesty, in accordance with the stipulations of the treaty of 
Tien-sing, has instructed her Ph nipotentiary in China to repair to the TIn- 
perial Court at Pekin, and her Majesty trusts that such direct communi- 
cation with the Imperial Government will have a beneficiel efieet upon 
the relations between the two countries. 

“Her Majesty commands us to inform you that she looks forward with 
confidence to the continued maintenance of those friendly relations which 
so happily subsist between her Majesty and all foreign Powers and States. 

“ Her Majesty is glad to be able to congratulate you on the complete 
restoration of tranquillity in her Indi an dominions, It will be her earnest 

endeavour to promote their internal improvement, and to obliterate the 
traces of those conflicts which her Majesty witnessed with such deep concern. 

* The financial arrangements of that portion of her Majesty's empire will 
continue to engage her Majesty’s serious attention. 

“ Her Majesty has had much satisfaction in giving her assent to the bills | 
which you presented to her for the formation of a naval and military re- 
serve force. A complete and permanent system of national defences must 
at all times be an object of paramount importance. 

“Gentlemen of the House of Commons—Her Majesty commands us to 
convey to you her cordial thanks for the readiness pm zeal with which 
you have provided the necessary Supplies for the service of the year. 

“My L ords and Gentlemen—Uer Majesty commands us to express to you 
her heartfelt gratification at witnessing the general well-being and content- 
ment which prevail throughout her dominions. ‘The hi ippiness of her 
Majesty’s people is the object dearest to her heart. 

“* In returning to your respective counties you will have dutics to per- 
form intimately connected with the attainment of this great end, and her 


Majesty fervently prays that the blessing of Almighty God may attend | 
your exertions in the performance of those duties for the common good of 


” 


all classes of her Majesty's subjects. 
Parliament is prorogued until the 22d of September. 


The House of Commons broke up as soon as they returned to their 
chamber, Lord Palmerston leading the way in shaking hands with the 
Speaker. 

Royat Assent. The following bills 1 received the Royal assent on Satur- 
day. ‘The Income-tax Bill, the “Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill, 
the Stamp Duties Bill, the Military Savings Banks Bill, the Universities 
Incorporation Act Amendment Bill, the Queen’s Remembrancer Bill, the 
County Cess ([reland) Acts Continuance Bill, the University (Scotland) 
Bill, the Constabulary Force (Ireland) Continuance Bill, the Cambridge 
Univ ersity Commission Continuance Bill, the Law of Property and Trustees 
Relief Amendment Bill, the North-W estern ~—— ies (British America) 
Bill, the Coinage Bill, the Probates and Letters of Administration (Ireland) 
Bill, the Railway Companies’ Arbitration Bill, the Imprisonment for Small 
Debts Bill, the Militia Laws Amendment Bill, the B Bankruptey and Insol- 
vency (Lrel and) Act Amendment Bill, the Customs (No. 2) Bill, the East 
India Loan Bill, the Militia Pay Bill, the Reserve Volunteer Force of 
Seamen Bill, the Government of India Act Amendment Bill, the Stock-in- 
Trade Exemption Bill, the Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction Continuance Bill, 
the Episcopal and Capitular Estates Act Continuance Bill, the Corrupt 
Practices Prevention Act (1854) Continuance Bill, the Weights and Mea- 
sures Act Amendment Bill, the Dublin Police Bill, the Charitable and Pro- 
videut Societies Bill, the European Troops (India) Bill, the Divorce Court 
Bill, the Sale of Gas Bill, the Charitable Trusts Acts Continuance Bill, the 
Law Ascertainment Facilities Bill, the Poliee (Counties and Boroughs) — 
the Reserve Foree Bill, the Poor Law Board (Payment of Debts) Bill, and 
a number of railway and other private bills. 

Exxcrion Prrrrions. The following is a list of the petitions to be 
tried in the next session :— 

Weymouth and Meleombe Regis.—Joseph Slade and others, 

James Roy Campbell, and Colonel William Lockyer Freestun. 


Robert 


Carlisle.—John Park Arthur and John Graham. 
Barnstaple.—Sir William Augustus Fraser, Sir William Angustus 
Fraser. 


Roscommon.—Denis O'Connor and Patricl k Graham. 

Great Yarmouth.—Joseph Bayly and Robert Pilgrim. 

Newry.—R. Dempster and T. Cardwell. 

King’s County.—D. Hume and John F, Cassidy. 

Chatham.—George Wilstead and George Pattison. 

Dover.—Sir William Russell, Bart. 

Carlow.—Henry Cary and Thomas H. Carroll and Henry Cary and 
Thomas IH. Carroll. 

Dundalk.—Patrick Dowdall and Matthew M. Graham, 

Clare.—Nicholas ag and John B. Nacnamara. 

Lyme Regis.—J. G. 8. M. Moore and G. N. Shore. 

Peterborough.—W iam _Vergette and others, Thomas Scoley and Henry 
Freeman. 

Athlone.—Robert Preston Bayley, James William Fair, Lawrence Kelly, 
and Thomas Giil, 

Norwich.—Josiah Fletcher and others, J. Godwin Johnson, and Roger 
Kerrison, and Philip Back and Gardiner C. Stevens, 

Select Committees have reported on the following : 

Ashburton.—Mr. Astell seated. 

Aylesbury.—Mr. T. T. Bernard and Mr. 8. G. Smith seated; Mr. Went- 
worth unseated. 

Beverley.—Major Edwards seated and Mr. Walters uneeated. 

Bury.—Mr. Peel seated. 

Cheltenhazn.—Colenel Berkeley seated. 





} 


Dorteenth. —? Schenle *y unseated; void election. 

Gloucester.—Mr. Price one Mr. Monk unseated ; void election. 

Huddersfield. —Mr. E. A. Leatham seated. 

Kingston-upon-Hull. de“ Iloare unseated ; void election. 

North Lei icestershire.—Lord John Manners aud Mr. Hi urtopp seat 

Limerick City. —Major Gavin seated, 

5 iidstone. —Mr. Buxton aud Mr. Lee seated, 

orwich.—L we Bury and a Schneider unseated; void election 

Pr ston. Mr. a nfell seated, 

W abet ield.—Mr. W. H. a n unseated 
| The election petitions from the l 
| Athlone.—William Wallace. 


; void election, 





following places were withdraw: 







Berwick-upon-Tweed.—Thom As Bos sue rnd others. 
Bodmin.— William Butten and John Barnicot. 
| Bridgewater.—Henry Clement Heard aud Kenben Bond. 


me.—Donald Nicoll. 
West Kent.—Charles W A) keham Martin and James Whatman. 
Kidderminster.—John Ay res and others. 








Kingston-upon-Hull.—Wi 1 Jong and Richard Mitchel 
Merioncths shire .—Owen Ris h wds and Hugh Richard Pugl 
eer ag ugh Culling Eardley Childers. 
Sandwich. n Ralph and Henry Langley. 

-Willia a Me ary Banks and ury Thomps 
Great Yarmouth.—John Clowes and Henry Danby Palmer 


pe MONSTRATION, 
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| THE ROCHDALI 
} 
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Th great ire given at Rochdale in nour of Mr. ibden took 
place on Wednesday, in a marquee decorated with the flags of all nations 
| and floral devices. Upwards of 2009 persons, inc lela if iy ladies, 
| Were present. Two hours, it is stated, were occupied in disposing of 
| “light repa and a little before seven Mr. Cobden appeared on the 


| platform. Th he cheir was taken by the Mayor of Rochdale, and among 


| the list of guests are the familiar names of Mr. John Brig! Mr. Frank 
Crossley, Mr. ‘Vitus Salt, Mr. Thomas Bazley, and Mr. Sharmat i Craw- 
| ford. ‘The first proceeding was to pas lution congratulating Mr. 


Cobden on his return, This led to the appearance of the M mber for 
Rochd: ile. 

Mr. Cobden began by remarking that he was rather out of 
went on ) tender his long deferred personal homage for the kin 
him in clecting him when 4000 miles aw iy. This remark naturally led 
to a dissertion upon a the late general election, in the course of which Mr. 
Cobden dilated at great length on the orrupt prac tices whic! pre vailed 
at that time. He expressed an opinion th it it is the dearness of the tri- 
bunal, before which clection petitions have to be tried, that prevents men 
from prosecuting petitions. Ifa man suceceds, his success does not give 

him a seat, and he has to go again before the very men who have sold 
their votes before and are willit x to sellthom again. If th » were 
| in earnest they could easily put down this system. They m ght cheapen 
the tribunal, they might puni: hk the cor upt boroughs, they might either 
inflict the expense upon them, or upon the country at large. At all 
events, let some punishment be inflic ted on thuse who are gu uilty of these 
transactions. Criminal prosecutions would very soon put down bribery. 
Let them have a few months at Newgate, and if an ex-M.P. were sent 
there and made to wear the prison dress, and have his hair shaved, it 
would do very much to put an end to bribery and corruption. Mr, Cob- 
den is of opinion that commissions appointed to inquire into bribery 
transactions result only in piles of ong woks, and great expense. These 
inquiries are futile and valuciess. Mr. Cobden voted against the issue of 
2 commission to Gloucester because he w real 1 not lend himself any longer 
toa delusion. In addition to these measures, he strongly recommended 
the ballot as a means of preventing bribery, anc declaved that the elec- 
tions in America, Switzerland, Fran c, Spi un, ¢ ve where the 
ballot is adopted, there is not that tumult, blo hideous cores 
ruption we witness at home. He especially dy we case of the 
United States, and quote l th opinion of Mr. Randa ll, a man of high 
standing in America, who = that for fifty years he had L n conneceted 
with party movements in Philadelphia aud had never known a vote 
bought or sold, Mr. Cobden said, that he had boen received with such 
hospitality and great kindness in America that Le wes net au impartial 
witness in the cause of that people and ought vo say as little as possible. 

On the subject of the late war, Mr. Cobden said he has seen with 
great satisfaction that public opinion has put an end to interference 
in continental affairs. For the first time in our history we have seen 
great armies march and great battles fought without taking part in the 
strife. We have proved that our prestige was not lost thereby, and let 
yublic opinion only manifest itself and there can be more Congresses of 
oo" He thought Lord John Ri l had 1s of 


tice, and 
‘55 shown 




























sell had laid down fair conditic 
English participation in a Congr ‘ss. T he sole con lition on which we should 
go into the Congress should be, thet Italiaus should be left free to manage 
their own affxirs—they should be as secure from intervention as any of the 
great Powers themse lves. He described the pretence of preserving ord ler as 
a hypocritical pretence. Had the great Powers themselves preserved order? 
Have there tes en no bloody quarrels in France and Austria within the last 
few years > .o obdet n would face the chit mee of disorder ali d say, if the 
Italians coul: ; nt settle their own affairs withe iliiag into disorder, the 
should still be all = to cariy on a civil tumult if they chose without th 
danger of intervention. ‘I confess that I do speak with seme s trong sym- 
pathies on this question. I have had the opportunity of mingling much 
with Italians. F have travelled in all parts ef their country. I have 
watched with the greatest interest the proceedings of their late elections, I 
have seen with admiration the orderly moderation with which they have 
earried on their elections, though plunged suddenly, as it were, into the 
furnace of revolution, with all Uicir old landmarks : ld authorities dis- 
appearing, and I have been very much struck with thi and I mention 
it not merely for this meeting, but because our proce ecdings will be heard 
and read elsewhere. I have observed that both in Tuscany ong the 
Bolognese, the Legations of the Pope, as well as in other parts of Italy with 
which I am ac quainted, the people have uot only elected the very ablest 
men, but the men who by their wealth and position represent the property 
of their country. There are men—I have seen their names in the papers— 
elected as their representatives, who are as fairly entitled to be taken as 
representing the great wealth on influence of the country as Lord Derby, 
Lord John Russell, or Lord Lansdown would be, or any of our great names 
of historic family fame iu this country.”’ He further insisted, at great 
length, on the duty of non-intervention ; and asked—what would have be- 
come of us if, during the hundred years between 1645 and 1744, foreign in- 
tervention had taken place in England? As to the war in Italy, he thou; ght 
that Austria could do no wiser * thar imake an arrangement with Venetia ‘for 
the abandonment of her sove uty altogether. “If Austria were wise— 
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but Governments never are wise—she might have left Lombardy and re- 
ceived a large payment without all this bloodshed. From such a stupid 
Government as that it is useless to expect any wisdom. He would not 
blame Louis Napoleon for going to Italy ; he would not judge his motives.” 
It is no business of Mr. Cobden’s, for he ‘‘ did not go there to do my business 
or to do my bidding.” 

Mr. Cobden contended that our budget is framed with reference to our 
foreign and not to our domestic policy. He had never insisted on the prin- 
ciple of total disarmament, but he agreed with Sir Robert Peel that we 
should take some risks rather than undertake these ruinous precautions. 
Mr. Cobden ridiculed our invasion panics, which are the laughing-stock of 
the American newspapers, and are called in America ‘‘ the English craze.” 
Ife rebuked our own newspapers for so readily giving way to popular delu- 
sions. He thought that we should take the opinion of another country on 
the question, and listen to the profound pity with which the Americans 
read our outcries about invasion, Ile employed figures to show that since 
1848 for every vessel France has built we have added ten—referring to the 
gun-boats, and mentioning as his authority the most scientific minds of 
America. He described our line-of-battle ships as slaughter-houses, and 
recommended small steamers. He objected to our large naval 2 aopeerty 
We have added 5,000,000/. to taxation—the expenditure is a perfect waste. 
** Give me five millions of revenue to deal with, instead of voting that 
money by acclamation, as we do, for this useless and senseless expenditure, 
—give me that money to deal with in the modification of taxes, the reduc- 
tion of Customs-duties, the relief of trade from existing encumbrances and 
interferences—give it to me, and see what can be done with it—see how I 
could remove encumbrances and obstructions to your commerce ; see how I 
could reduce those duties which check our intercourse with France,—give 
me that money to deal with by reducing the duties on French commodities, 
and you will i far more to cement the bonds of peace between this king- 
dom and that, far more than will ever be done by any preparation for war.” 
He described England as always invading France when there is a war, and 
said, that the French read in their school- books of our descents upon their 
coasts, and they * don’t believe us to be a nation of Quakers, whatever 
some of us may be.””, Mr. Cobden said it had been found out that public 
opinion is not in favour of these wars. He believed the ruler of France has 
a perception of the altered times in which we live, and that his career is not 
to be the career of one who bore his name before him. If he should mis- 
take the character of the age and attempt a ecarcer of warlike ambition, he 
will realize soon in his own person the truth of that divine precept that 
they that take the sword shall perish by the sword. 

At the close of his speech Mr. Cobden gave an explanation why he had 
not joined Lord Palmerston’s Government. ‘I need not tell you, then, 
that on my arrival in England, when I found myself your representative, 
I received a communication from Lord Palmerston, «nd also another from 
Lord John Russell. In his letter Lord Palmerston was good enough to urge 
many reasons, kindly and frankly expressed, why I should accept a seat in 
his Cabinet as President of the Board of Trade. Gentlemen, I will not 
affect any modesty in the matter, but say that I think if I was fit for any 
post in the Cabinet I should have been tit for the one thus offered to me. 
If other circumstances had not intervened, probably the placing of me in 
that particular office would have been pealby putting a square peg ina 
square hole; but 1 will give you my reasons, if you will have them, for 
declining to accept the honour which was offered to me; an honour which I 
beg to assure you is not a matter of indifference tome, and which would have 
been peculiarly inviting to me if T had been a man of ambitious character, 
because, taking it for all in all, the probability is it would have been the 
first instance in which aman literally springing immediately fromamong you, 
and aman of business, had been offered a seat in the Cabinet. Neither office, 
then, nor any of itsconcomitants could have been indifferent to me, but I felt 
that it was a matter calling for my anxious consideration, all the more in pro- 
portion to the inducements which might have been held out to me in taking 
a particular course. I went to London, and before calling upon or seeing 
any one I thought it better to wait upon Lord Palmerston and express to 
him exactly what were my views on the subject. I may tell you as frankly 
as I spoke to him what passed between us. To Lord Palmerston I stated 
my case thus :—I have been for ten or fifteen years the systematic assailant 
of what I believe to be your foreign policy. I thought it warlike, not 
calculated to promote peace or harmony between this country and other 
States. LIexplained to him precisely what my feelings had been in those 
words, I said, ‘It is quite possible lL may have been mistaken in all this. 
When a man takes an idea up and pursues it for ten or twelve years, very 
likely his first impression may have been exaggerated.’ But I put it to 
Lord Palmerston, and I put it to you, whether, having recorded those 
opinions, it was fit and becoming in me to step from an American steamer 
into his Cabinet, and there and then for the first time, after having received 
at his hands a post of high honour and great emolument, to discover 
I had undergone a change in my opinions, and whether I should not 
have been open to great misconstruction, by the public at least, if I 
had adopted such a proceeding. Gentlemen, I candidly confess to you that 
would have been acourse inconsistent with my own self-respect. (Cheers.) 
. . + « While, therefore, my own feelings prevented me from taking the 
step which so many of you here wished me to take, and which so many of 
my friends in Liverpool and Lancashire generally pressed upon me, T am 
still very glad to find that my friend, Mr. Gibson, felt himself able to ac- 
cept office under Lord Palmerston. I was also pleased to see that my friend, 
Mr. Gilpin, had taken a subordinate office where he will have plenty of 
work ; for I tell you candidly I like to find men cropping up, as it were, 
from the lower strata, who have laboured as hard as any of you, and Iam 
glad, therefore, to see a man stepping into public office from the very ranks 
of the people, because we want to show that you need not be born in certain 
regions in order to serve the Queen. (Cheers and laughter.) It is not 
necessary I hope for me to add that I had no personal feeling whatever in 
the course I took with regard to Lord Palmerston’s offer. 
any personal hostility towards that noble lord—which I have never done, 
for he is of that happy nature that he cannot create a personal enemy—his 
kind and manly offer would at once have disarmed me. I think I am made 
of very yielding materials when anything like conciliation presents itself, 
but I really had no such feeling, and I should be sorry if it were thought 
Thad, and if in any of my attacks upon our foreign policy I have said any- 
thing personally offensive to any public man I very muel regret it.”’ 








| again passing over the Continent of Europe. 


If [ had cherished | 


House of Lords that sits in the House of Commons, take 70,000,0007, 
annually from the industry of the people. 

“Tf I did not think a Parliamentary Reform should enforce a greater 
responsibility in the House of Commons and the Cabinet, I would not go 
across the road to ask for it, and if I thought that after a Parliamentary 
Reform, which should give a real hold into the hands of the people upon 
the national expenditure and the national policy, we wefe to continue 
mounting up the expenditure from 70,000,000/., as it now is, to some higher 
but indefinite sum, [ would not spend my breath or my labour in asking my 
countrymen to obtain such a measure; but I should think it a far wiser 
course to pack up everything I had and remove myself and my family to a 
country where the people did not only pretend to be but actually were in 
some degree sane. lighters Mr. Bright admitted that the present Go- 
vernment is an improvement on its predecessor, but hoped they would not 
be long in power if they walked in the footsteps of their recent Whig pre- 
decessors. ‘ Take the question of Reform. Lord John Russell just before 
the dissolution, I think the very night when the dissolution was announced, 
explained what in his opinion if he were a Minister would be the measure 
of Reform, he would be willing to propose to Parliament. He said he should 
propose with regard to the suffrage that every occupier of a house of the 
value of 10/. in counties, and every occupier of the value of 6/. rental in 
boroughs, should be enfranchised. No doubt, there are members of this 
Government who think that it is rather an extensive measure; there are 
Members who will endeavour to persuade Lord John Russell that such a 
measure is not desired or necessary; if there be such, I beg to give them 
this warning—they will not only fail of bringing forward a measure at all 
satisfactory to the Reform party throughout the country, but they will 
stamp upon the Government a trait of treachery which it cannot survive,” 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. Bright concluded with a fierce attack upon war; and shortly 
afterwards the meeting separated. 

On Thursday night Mr. Cobden addressed a body of electors and non- 
electors on the subject of Parliamentary Reform. 

In his opinion Reform is a compound rather than a simple question, 
Three or four things have been lumped together which should be separately 
dealt with. ‘In any future attempts at reform you should have one bill for 
the extension of the franchise, then another bill for the ballot, another for 
the shortening of Parliaments, and another for the redistribution of seats, 
My opinion is that. the franchise being the one oa which all the rest depends 
ought to be disposed of first.” The present voters are the depositories of po- 
litieal power, and they are naturally a little bit jealous and reluctant to 
diffuse their privilege over a greater number, They are afraid of the work- 
ing classes ; my first question to the present constituent body would be this, 
—‘ What interest have you, the middle class, which the working classes 
have not equally with yourselves?’’? You cannot separate the interest of 
one from the interest of the other. The question then is, ‘* Are we sure that 
if we let in a large infusion from another elass they will see their own in- 
terest in the same way as we see ours? People are generally pretty quick- 
sighted as to their own interests, and fortunately there is this in the con- 
stitution of human society, and all earthly things, that if a man doesn’t pur- 
sue his own interest, but does wrong, he is soon reminded of it by 
the damage he inflicts on himself and on others. I don’t think there 
is much danger likely to arise from a large enfranchisement of working men, 
owing to the probability of their following their own instincts and taking an 
unwise view of their own interest. But I would ask the middle elasscs now 
enjoying the franchise whether they may not involve themselves in some 
difficulty and danger if they keep shut out from the electoral pale that vast 
majority of the community which has now no share in the suffrage. The 
working classes and those who are not allowed to vote amount to from four 
to five millions of persons. Well, I say to those who have the franchise, 
take into partnership a portion of those now excluded from that right, and 
do so, if from no other motive but the selfish one of being secured in the 
possession of the power you hold.” 

Our electoral system stands on a narrow basis. We have seen what hap- 
pened to Louis Philippe, who tried to govern by a minority of voters. We 
were sitting in the ane of Commons, said Mr. Cobden, when the news of 
his overthrow arrived. ‘While the buzz of conversation ran round the 
House as this piece of intelligence passed from Member to Member, I 
remember well seeing my friend, the late Mr. Hume, who sat beside 
me, go across to Sir Robert Peel to tell him what had occurred. Sir 
R. Peel was then on the front seat of the = side, having 
been repudiated by the large party he had lost by previously repeal- 
ing the corn laws. When Mr. Same went beside him and whispered to 
him the news, I remember his immediate answer was this, ‘ This comes of 
trying to govern a country through a narrow representation in Parliament, 
without regard to the wishes of those outside; and it is what this party 
behind me wanted me to do in the matter of the corn laws, but I would not 
doit.’ We stand here on a different basis. Instead of 250,000 we have about 
1,000,000 voters. But recollect this,—that while France had been a con- 
stitutional country then only about twenty-five years, we have been go- 
verned upon constitutional maxims for centuries. Recollect that it is our 
boast that the people here do rule, and have ruled for many ages ; and, 
taking into account our great pretensions in regard to the freedom of the 
subject, and comparing our present state, having but 1,000,000 voters, with 
the state of France twelve years ago with her 250,000, I declare that our 
case is less defensible than that of Louis Philippe at the period I have 
named. Our representation is, no doubt, when contrasted with our pre- 
tensions, an enormous ‘sham.’ .. . I can imagine such a thing as our 
hearing some day within the next five years of the hurricane of revolution 
We know what the effect of 
that was in this country in 1830. Well, if, owing probably to some circum- 
stance happening in India or elsewhere (for we are not without our outlying 
dangers), there were such a crisis, very great excitement prevalent in this 
country, and great sufferings, discontent, and consequent disaffection, I ean 
imagine such a great change coming like a thunser-clap from the Continent 
and throwing up elements in England which might produce innovations 





| far greater than anything which any of us now contemplate, and which 


Mr. Ashworth then moved, and Mr. Jacob Bright seconded, a re- | 
| America that everywhere the question of education lies at the foundation of 


solution stating that they saw another proof of Mr. Cobden’s clear 
judgment and perfect honour in his explanation of why he declined a seat 
in the Cabinet. A very strong resolution in favour of Parliamentary 
reform was carried on the motion of Mr. Sharman Crawford, seconded 
by Mr. Frank Crossley. 

Mr. Bright next addressed the mecting, congratulating Rochdale in 
having Mr. Cobden for a Member. He made a lengthened attack upon 
our representative system and asked why, when there are five out of six 
men in the country who have no votes, we should attack the systems of 
Austria, Russia, or France. He made an especial point of the 
corruptibility of the small boroughs, assailed the costliness of our Go- 
vernment generally, saying that this House of Lords and this second 


would make the men who will have to settle this question look back with 

regret to the present tranquil times, and lament that they had not, as 

prudent statesmen, dealt with it in days of political prosperity.” = 
Mr. Cobden brought his American experience to bear, ‘I have found in 


every political question. Everywhere in America the influential and 
wealthier classes advocate education for the people 13 the means of enabli: g 
them to govern themselves. Their reasoning is this :—the people govern 
for themselves; they govern us as well as themselves, and unless we 
educate the people our free institutions can’t possibly exist. Their maxim, 
in fact, everywhere is, ‘ Educate, or we perish.’ The consequence is that 
the influential classes in America devote themselves to the instruction of 
the whole community in a manner and to an extent of which no country in 
Europe can have any idea. I lately visited, during my travels, places 
where, when I was in America twenty-four years ago, the Red Indians 
were still encamped. Now, there were frequently found in those spots 
flourishing towns, and I discovered among all those new communities that 
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gchool-houses were the largest and most conspicuous buildings; that even 
while the streets were unpaved and most of the citizens were dwelling in 
wooden tenements, there were large brick or stone structures run up, each 
containing eight, ten, or twelve large rooms, and every room from the floor 


to the roof was filled with children, all receiving, without a farthing of 


| 





Lord Palmerston was glad to receive the assurance that trained men of 
science and judgment approved the course which he had felt it his duty 


| to pursue, 


charge to their parents, as good an education as could be given in the time | 


to the sons of the middle classes in England. Ihave no hesitation in say- 
ing that this system of education in America has gone hand in hand with 


the extension of the elective franchise, and that the strong and pervading | 


motive with the citizens of that country in instructing their youthful 
population, is to enable them to exercise the political power they pos- 
sess for their own benefit, and that of the entire community. . . 
What is it that some people are afraid of > They say if you give the 
yote to the people they will tax property, and they will relieve themselves 
of taxation. cannot follow the subject into all its details, but I am not 
at all alarmed at this threat, even if all that is predicted in that direction 
should be fulfilled, and if the votes of the people removed, to a large extent, 
the taxes that now press upon articles of consumptic, such as tea, sugar, 
paper, and other articles taxed at our customs and excise-ottices, still 1 do 
not believe that would prove injurious to the country. If the working 

people who are added to our electoral list should instinctively replace a large 

ortion of our indirect taxes by taxes on property or income, it would havea 

neficial effect on the commerce of this country, and the working classes, 
urged, you may say, by their natural instinets of selfishness, would in 
fact be carrying out the most enlightened principles of political economy. 
. . « I therefore see in the fear of ignorance a greater change of improved 
education for the people, and in the prospective transfer of taxation I cannot 
see that the working class could possibly do that which would be injurious 
to the other classes of the community.’’ Mr, Cobden said that other ciasses 
had used power for their own selfish purposes, and he thought that working 
men would not be likely to come to conclusions inimical to the rest of the 
community. 
probably have to deal, I am very sorry to say that I don’t think the country 
or the lfouse of Commons is in the mood for a very strong measure of Par- 
liamentary Reform. I know not whether to blame the House of Commons 
or the country. I rather think there is quite as much agitation about po- 
litieal reform in the ILouse of Commons as in the country. It has got into 
the House, and they don’t know what to do with it.” 

Mr. Cobden discussed some of the details of Reform in a general way, 
such as the rate of the suffrage, the ballot, the redistribution of seats, and 
short Parliaments. 

After a vote of confidence had been passed in Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright 
made a speech, which was mainly directed to an attack upon oligarchical 
government, and to show that Government in general does very little 
but oppose reforms and spend money in waste. His conclusion was in 
the following terms. 

“Shall we repudiate, shall we reject or neglect the hopes and interests of 
the millions of our fellow-countrymen who are represented by the thousands 
Isee before me? Let us make up our minds that we are not only people 
of the same country, brethren of the same soil, living under the same Go- 
vernment, but that we are all men in common,—-that the highest interest 
of every poor man is the same as the true and highest interest of every rich 
man; that the Government shall be a just Government, faithful to its trust 
and to its responsibilities, dispensing that which is equal fairly among all 
classes of the people. If we believe this, as I do firmly believe it, let us be- 
come as though our interests were the same. Let us petition, let us resolve. 








_ He sould excuse the mania in some quarters for building Gothic habita- 
tions in the country, by recollecting that those might be prompted by the 
vicinity of the Elizabethan manor-house, which itself was the suecessor of 
the Gothic castle. But in regard to those building Gothic habitations in 
towns, he felt that there were people who had notions which were totally 
out of date. A publie office was, in fact, the habitation of the chief and his 
stall during the day, and Lord Palmerston knew of no style so suitable to 
an English habitation as the horizontal, or classic, or Italian, or whatever 
name its branches might have gained. A public building ought to be hand- 


| some externally, while convenient in the interior; and the style which he 


“With regard to the particular measure with which we shall | 


Let us, by returning suitable Members to Parliament, where we have the | 


power, by the creation and the organization of opinion, show to our fellow- | opinion 
} lon, 


countrymen and to the Government that we know what it is we want, that 
we comprehend the justice of that we demand; let us support the members 
of this Government, all of them, if they be in favour of a real and substan- 
tial measure of reform ; let us, between this and February next, unite with 
our countrymen everywhere in such an expression of opinion as shall con- 
vince Parliament that, whether they like the question or not, the people of 
England like it; and, liking it, are determined that it shall be settled at an 
early period in a manner consistent with justice, and with their true and 
universal interests.” 


Che Court. 
Tue Qveen has again returned to Osborne after her trip to the Channel 
Islands. Her Majesty and Prince Consort, with Prince Alfred, Prince 
Arthur, Princess Alice, and Princess Helena, visited St. Heliers, Jersey, 
on Saturday morning, where her Majesty received an address from the 
bailiff, drove through the town to the Victoria College, and afterwards to 
the breakwater at St. Catherines. On Sunday morning the Royal family 


went to St. Pierre, Guernsey, paid a visit to the Lieutenant-Governor | 


and tothe fort. In the evening they proceeded to Alderney, returning 
to Osborne on Monday. Sir G. C. Lewis, her Majesty's Seeretary of 
State for the Home Department, accompanied them. Monday and 
Tuesday again saw her Majesty taking her accustomed drives at Osborne ; 
and on Wednesday, being the birthday of the Duchess of Kent, the 
annual dinner and féte to the seamen and marines of the Royal yachts, 
and other local public servants, were given. Her Majesty stayed in the 
marquee to witness the rustic games. 

The Earl of St. Germans, the Princess Gauromma of Coorg, Colonel 
and Lady Catherine V. Harcourt, Lady Augusta Bruce, Drincess 
Hohenlohe, Sir George Cowper, Earl Granville, and the Right 
Honorable J. Milner Gibson have visited her Majesty during the week. 


Che Artropalis. 

A deputation of architects waited on Lord Palmerston on Wednesday. 
It included Mr. Cockerell, Mr. Bell, Mr. Barry, Mr. Smirke, and Pro- 
fessor Donaldson. Mr. Tite, himself an architect, introduced the depu- 
tation to the Premier. The deputation represent 200 out of 250 of the 
architects who responded to the appeal of the former government for com- 
peting designs. Their remarks were directed against the Gothic style 
Mr. Coningham, M.P., who had been invited to express his opinion, con- 
curred in the remarks that had been made, which he thought were con- 
firmed by the private edifices of the present time. He regarded the 
Gothic fashion as a retrogression like pre-Raphaclitism, and hoped that 
its abettors, finding that taste was a question for each individual mind, 
would be enabled to follow the path already trodden by Gocthe and 
Beckford, who commenced their career of amateurs with a lavish adu- 
lation of Gothic, and ended it as admirers of a totally different style. 
Referring to the intention of erecting a new Indian-oftice, the speaker 
concluded by expressing his anxiety that, while adopting the gencral 
feature of Italian architects, monotony and uniformity should be avoided 
at Whitchall and Westminster, instead of a variety of eccentricities that 
are fashion, not taste. 


preferred undeniably gave buildings which combined those qualities. He 
believed that in the erection of a handsome building the style that he pre- 
ferred allowed a reasonable cconomy to be observed internally ; the contrary, 
with regard to Gothic, had been practically taught him at Westminster and 
elsewh« re. He felt that he had only to repeat the statement made on a 
previous oceasion, viz., that he had so strong an objection to the Gothic 
style for the present purpose that he should think it his duty, in office or 
otherwise, to protest against the erection of a building different from that 
Which he saw gave him such grounds for selection ; he could say, in short, 
that his mind was determined not to have Gothie, but Italian. He might 
feel satistied with his conviction that Mr. Tite’s sentiments were correct as 
to the comparative cost of the opposed styles. 

The trial of Dr. Thomas Smethurst, for the murder, by poisoning, of 
Isabella Bankes, his wife by a second, but illegal, marriage, was resumed on 
Monday, at the Central Criminal Court, before the Lord Chief Baron. [It 
will be remembered that the trial had to be adjourned last sessions owing 
to the illness of a juror, We reported the case at the time, but we now 
repeat the leading tacts of the story. ] 

Dr. Smethurst and his wife, alady much older than himself, were staying 
at «a boarding-house in Bayswater, where Miss Isabella Bankes, a lady 
having nearly 1800/. in funded property, and a life interest in 5000/., was 
also residing. After a short time Dr. Smethurst deserted his wife, and 
having gone through the ceremony of marriage with Miss Bankes, took her 
to Richmond to live with him as his wife. A letter from Dr, Smethurst to 
his wife, written while residing at Richmoud with Miss Bankes, speaks of 
his absence, for which he gives a professional excuse, as probably ouly for 
atime. On the 28th of March (about three months anda half after she 
went to live with Smethurst), Miss Bankes fell ill. When her illness had 
continued for five days, Dr. Smethurst said he must have medical advice, 

| geestion of the landlady he called in one of the best physicians 
in Richmond, Dr. Julius, He, with his partner, Dr. Bird, visited the lady, 
and acting on Dr. Smethurst’s information as well as on his own obser- 
vation, treated her for diarrhwa, but after many days’ treatment he observed 
that his medicines appeared to have a directly contrary cifeet to what was 
intended, as if they were counteracted by some stronger medicine. ‘I'he ill- 
ness coutinued; Miss Louisa Bankes went to see her sister at her request, 
and with Dr. Smethurst’s full consent, but was not left alone with her, and 
her offer to make her some tapioca or arrowroot, was set aside by him on 
some excuse; aud her future visits were forbidden in a friendly manner on 
the ground that Miss Bankes was injuriously agitated by seeing her. On the 
27th of April, Dr. Todd, of King’s College Hospital, was, at the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Smethurst, called in to a consultation, and from what 
he saw he suspected that the lady was suffering from the effects of some 
mineral poison. Dr, Julius and Dr, Bird had already arrived at tl 









and at the sugec 


hie same 
rhe patient continually complained of a burning sensation in the 
throat and mouth, and showed every sign of a persistent internal irritation 





Which no medicine could allay. The administration of antimony or arseni 
in small would have accounted for all these symptoms, and as Dr. 
Smethurst was the only person who attended on Miss Bankes, sitting up 


with her at night and alone giving her her medicine and nourishment, sus- 
picion fell upon him. ‘The patient gradually sank, and he was arrested on 
a charge of poisoning her. The magistrates, before whom the prisoner was 
taken, released him on his own recognisances, but on the death of the lady 
a fow days after, he was again arrested, A post mortem examination was 
then made, and Dr, Taylor examined twenty-one bottles containing the in- 
testines of the deceased. In twenty of them he found no traces of arsenic, 
but he found some slight traces of antimony in the lower intestines. In the 
course of this analysis Dr. Taylor made a mistake, which he thus admitted 
’ 













in his eXamination on Wednesday :- 

“7 examined another bottle, No. 21, which appeared to contain a clear watery 
liquid of a saline taste, and I tested a portion of the contents by Reintsch’s test 
and upon first Urying the copper it was ent rely consumed made a further test 
which led me to suppose that there was arsenic present in the solution, but it 











turned out that I was mistaken, and that it did not contain either arsenic or anti- 
mony, aud that the arsenical appearances originally produced came from the copper 
gauze. 

Ly the Court—By the destruction of the copper the arsenic contained in it was 
set iree, and this destreyed the etiect of the experiment, 

Cross-examined by Serjeant Ballantine ‘The quantity of arsenic that I dis- 
covered I should say was less than half a nu. I discovered the preseace of 
arsenic by using copy gauze of the same d iption that IT used afterwa de to th 
contents of the bottle Ne. 21.) in the experiment I made with this bottle the are 
senic was deposited by my i Phe on of the failure of the experiment was 
that this bottle was the ily one that contained chlorate of potass, and this de- 
treyed the copper, Dr. Odling also « “« to the conclusion that the bottle con- 
tained arsenic, and we both stated that fact in our examination before the magis- 
trates and the coroner; and we were, of cou both mistaken, Wel eved, no 
doubt, at the time, that the arsenic we found coutained in the liquid. I also 
told the magistrates that I had tested all the materials I used in my tests, before I 

? ce maki the na! , to © if they we pure. I have used the same 
evipt of cop; ze for a tt many years and never, before, discovered the 
of arsenic i I shall certainly tinue to use it, but I shail take care 

ot to dos sith chlorate of potoss, 

Dr. Taylor expressed, however, his decided opinion that, from the symp- 


toms described, Miss Bankes died of the effects of the administration of an 
irritant poison. Dr. Julius and Dr. Bird gave, on oath, the same opinion, a 


did several other medical men, One added that the symptoms werk 


uch as to arise from acute dysentery. He accounted for the absence of 
arsenic in the ti by the supposition that chlorate of potass or some such 
medicine which would wash away the traces of arsenic, W idininistered to 


the deceased. 


The defence, opened on Wednesday by Sergeant Parry, was that Mis 








Rankes was a person of delicate health long before she met Dr. Smethurst ; 
that the pregnancy which followed her marriage acted on a weakly body 
and produced, as is not unusual, dysenteric diarrhea, ind that this was the 
internal irritation observed during r ills Even Dr. Todd, one of the 


I 

il witnesses, after attributing her death to p« 
said ** the only di that could in iny way a int for the symp 
the deceased would be what is called acute dysentery) a sup] 
view, and in opposition to the other medical witnesses for the prosecution 
who had attributed the death to irritant poison alone, and who ha 1 deni d 
that the symptoms could be those of dysentery, the counsel for the prisoner 
called several medical men. Dr, Bb. W. Richardson deposed that the symp- 
toms as described were more like those arising from acute dysentery than 
from =! il or antimonial poisoning, and that pregnancy was often 
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accompanied by dysenteric diwrhoa. Mr. J. E. D. Rodgers, chemist, gave 
similar testimony, and with reference to Dr. Taylor's supposition that 
chlorate of potass would remove the traces of antimony said, ** If slow doses 
of arsenic or antimony were administered to a human subject, chlorate 
would not have the slightest effect in climinating the poison.”” The other 
medical witnesses in support of these statements were Dr, Tatingham, lee- 
turer on experimental chemistry at the Grosvenor Place School of Medi- 
cine, and a pupil of Liebig; Dr. F. C. Webb, lecturer of medicine at the 
same school, and one of the physicians of the Great Northern Hospital; Dr. 
Girdwood, an accoucheur in extensive practice ; Mr. James Edmonds, sur- 
geon to the H division of police, and to the Royal Maternity Charity; and 
Dr. Tyler Smith, an aceoucheur in large practice. Dr, Smith’s evidence 
was especially pointed. It went generally to show that the symptoms ex- 
hibited by Miss Bankes were not uncommon amongst women in the state 
she was. Such symptoms, when of a violent character, were sometimes 
mistaken for those of poison. In such eases of excessive vomiting no food 
could be retained upon the stomach, and persons died of starvation just as 
much as though food had been withheld from them. The very smell of 
food would cause vomiting, and it would even come on without food being 
given or being near. Charlotte Bronte, the authoress of Jane Eyre, had 
suffered in this way from excessive vomiting; it ceased, and she was able 
to take food; but it came on again, and she died. The face in such cases 
(death by vomiting) presents the appearance of death from starvation. 

At the Lambeth Police Court, on Monday, Martin Ryan, lately a stoker 
in the London Gas Company, now on “ strike,” was charged with assaulting 
Edward Macklin on Saturday last in a publie-house and grossly abusing him. 














| cloment of personality into the proceedings, and the hustings was the 


| wrath among the Liberals. Captain Gordon says that if Mr. Hodgson 


Macklin was civil to Ryan, and told him as he had a wife and family to | 


support he could not afford to be idle. Ryan retorted that if others were 
of the same mind as himself, he would “‘cut the guts out of all such 
persons,”’ as he was, “‘ who kept men out of work, and that as long as they 
stopped in the factory they should know no peace.” Mr. Jones, chief en- 
gineer to the company, said police interference had been necessary for a 
fortnight past to protect the willing workers. Mr, Norton contrasted the 















earnings of these gas workmen—from 24s. to 2 week and their com- 
paratively short hours—‘‘ with the miserable | sc allowed the police 
constabl something less than 20s. a week for sixteen hours a day. Being 
the first offence, this violent “‘ turn-out’? was sentenced to three weeks’ 


hard labour. 

At Worship Street, George . 
fused their addresses, were ch 
of Mr. Oswald, a tailor and drapx 
ready-made coats and wais 








ect Road, and packing up cloth, 
irposes best known to themselves, 
They were captured by the isher Stranger, a watchmaker 
living opposite. Concealed from the observation of the thieves by his bower 
of window plants, he saw them cautiously ‘apply a key to the lock and 
go into the passage.” He knew the family was out, and that the premises 


























were all frontage. He sent for the police, h aeross the read and 
thrust a stout oaken cudgel “through the knocker, to serve as a fulerum,”’ 
and to prevent egress by the door. His stratagem sueceeded, and a crowd 
( tected to witness it. ** Lights were being carried about th 
he unconscious bu rs, When Pickthorn and two more co 
» premises and arrested t] just as the owner of the pre 
They were remanded. ; ; 
iwh Street, 1 ) . 4 = } pail? 
from the mans of Lord Ki l Ivor 4 rand 
wearing apparel belonging to the butler, ly ntenced te ho 


hard labour, 

1 Tuesday, Mr. Norton was applied to by a middle-aged fashionable 
n—who was uncertain as to her own name from the fact of her having 
ed 2 man who was either William Denby Sleper Iarris, or 

Harrison—for his advice und ing cil 








ircu - ith 
left the Court to procure her n wwe cert ite, wh ided in 
of Harrison.}] She was a widow with a handsome i While a i 
ing a lecture at St. James’s Hall in March last, she met a gentleman about 
her own age, who introduced himself as the son of an earl, made passionate 


love to her, and vowed he would shoot her unless she married him. She 
had been his wife not quite two months, had never received any of the 
magnificent things he had promised her, suspeeted his aristoeratie con- 
nexions to be asham, and—*' was she obliged to sw ply her husband with 
clothes, particularly as he was in the habit of going out in a very good suit 
and coming home ina very bad one?" Was she obliged to support him as 
he said she should? Mr. Norton was afraid so. He understood her hus- 
band wished fora divoree. ‘Then I'll do so; I only wish I had it now. 
I had an excellent offer from a barrister just before, and was fool enough 
not to accept it. I wish your worship would take the trouble of just reading 
the letter sent to me by my husband before our marriage, and then the 
letter of the barrister, maki: an excellent offer.” Mr. Norton had “ no 







curiosity in such matters;’? and the humorous eolloguy which 

+ ear 2 . ss . . 

d between the magistrate and the duped complainant, ended in his 
advising her to go home, and her determining not to take his adviec, but to 


go to Brighton, 

At the Mansion-house, on Tuesday, William Forge, a Billingseg 
salesman, was fined by Lord Mayor 1/., a mitigated penalty—for having 
offered stinking fish for sale. So bad were thes four P ids of mackerel 
condemned by the elerk of the market—that George Farrow, a labourer at 
the market, who had carried the fish to the lock-up, said hi 
much in consequence that he had 1 le to wear it since;”’ and 
the Mansion-house officer was obliged t ite the office “ with burnt 
brown paper and sprinkle the place with vinegar to get rid of the stench” 
of the fish that had been brought there for inspection. The inspector of the 
market thought the fish good, other witnesses were of the same opinion, but 
the Lord Mayor put the ease in a nut-shell. “Now,” said he to’ Mr. 
Smithers, who saw one of the fish referred to, which was “part good and 
part bad,’’—* was it such a fish as yon would send to me > , Witness— 
** No, nor to any other gentleman.’” Hence the fine, which was paid. 

Several cases of detriment to human life from the exhalations of 
chemical and manure factories on the notorious Bow Common, Bromley St. 
Leonard, Middlesex, were brought before Mr. Yardley, at the Thames Police 
Court, on Monday. Mr. chemist and alum manufacturer, 
undertook to make the sa ements suggested by the magi 
Mr. Pound, night-soil n iad spent a deal of money to meet the 
wishes of the Board of Works, and these cases were dismissed, but 5/. 15s. 
costs, anda promised formal order from the magistrate for the abatement 
and non-recurrence of the nuisance, was inflicted on Mr. Thomas Cary, 
manufacturer of stinking fish, for his obstinate conduct and contrivances to 
the law. 
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A sharp contest has again taken place at Devonport, this time for the 
seat vac ated by Mr. James Wilson. The two candidates were Sir Arthur 
Bull r, selected by the Liberals, and the notorious Mr, W. Busfield Fer- 
rand, the choice of the Tories, Mr, Ferrand imported a very strong 





scene of smart recriminations. Sir Arthur Buller was proposed by Mr, 
Watson and seconded by Mr. Snell. Mr. Ferrand was proposed by Mr, 
Gleneross, and seconded by Dr. Row. Sir Arthur's speech was chiefly 
occupied in exposing the statements of Mr. Ferrand, and the latter person 
was chiefly engaged in explaining away some accusations rather damage- 
ing to himself. The show of hands was in favour of Mr. Ferrand, and a 
poll was demanded by Sir Arthur Buller’s friend. The course of the 
polling on Wednesday was similar to that on a recent occasion. At first 
Mr. Ferrand seemed likely to win; in the end he lost. The numbers 
were Buller 1189; Ferrand 1114—leaving a narrow majority of seventy- 
five for the Liberal candidate. 

At Ifull the candidates are Mr. Gurney Tloare, the brother of the un- 
seated candidate, and Mr. Harvey Lewis, the defeated liberal of the last 
election. 

Berwick is to be contested. Mr. Majoribanks, defeated at the general 
election, petitioned against his Tory competitors, Mr. Ralph Earle, private 
secretary to Mr. Disraeli, and Captain Gordon. The petition was with- 
drawn on the understanding that Mr. Earle should accept the Chiltern 
Hundreds, and that no opposition should be offered to Mr. Majoribanks, 
The local Tories have broken the “ illusory arrangement,” and have put 
up Mr. Richard Hodgson, formerly Member for Carlisle. Hence great 


persists he shall feel bound in honour to resign his seat. 

Mr. Ralph Osborne has been selected by the Liberals of Liskeard to 
contend for the seat vacated by Mr. W. R. Grey, now a Commissioner 
of Customs. Mr, Osborne has explained his well-known views. He is 
“a Whig and something more.” 

He was proud that he had been selected by the committee to stand before 
them on the present occasion, because he was well aware that if there was 
an independent berough in the kingdcm—and he grieved to say they waxed 
few — far between—it was the borough of Liskeard; for it had the cha- 
racter of not being dictated to by a territorial landlord or by a Secretary of 
the Treasury. He was now ready to give any explanation, and ready, if it 
so pleased the Liberal party, to fight a contest or walk over the course. 
(Cheers.) But he should prefer the latter alternative, because from some 
mischances he had been a fighting man all his life, and having received 
certain wounds— 

** He jests at scars who never felt a wound.” 
ghter)—but this Parliamentary fighting was not very agreeable to the 
banker's account of a Member of Parliament. We had suffered on a late 
occasion, but not severely, because he dissented from the first from incurring 
anything beyond the legal expenses. What was the consequence ? : 
stood on purity of principle, and was sent about his business. (Lawghter.) 

Mr. Wyld has been elected for Bodmin in the room of Dr. Michell, 
withont opposition. 

The appointment of Mr. William Cowper to the post of Vice President 
of the Board of Trade, has caused an election at Hertford. The Con- 
crvatives have seized the occasion to contest the scat, and have set up 
Mr. Robert Dimsdale. At the nomination on Thursday, Mr. Young pro- 
posed, and Mr. Crawley seconded, Mr, Cowper. Mr. Dimsdale was pro- 
posed by Mr. Curtis and seconded by Mr. Smith. The show of hands 
was in favour of Mr. Dimsdale; and a poll was demanded on behalf of 
Mr. Cowper. At the close of the poll yesterday the numbers were— 
Cowper, 281; Dimsdele, 203. 


The Town Council of Lincoln have passed a resolution condemning, 
as an inroad on local government, the appointment of a Recorder for that 
city, without consulting them; they say that the appointment of Mr. 
Vernon in the place of the late Mr. Clarke will shake confidence in th 
administration of justice, because Mr, Vernon is an untried man. 

The leading men of Carmarthenshire have handsomely come forward 
with subscriptions for the establishment of a life-boat in Carmarthen Bay, 
at the request of that useful body the National Life-boat Institution, 

Preliminary steps have been taken to establish a free library iz Bir- 
mingham. A meeting on the subject was held on Tuesday, Sir Jobn 

tatcliff in the chair. 





The annual harvest-home of the Philanthropic Society’s Farm School 
at Redhill was celebrated on Wednesday evening. Having disposed of 
a substantial supper, the boys were addressed by several influential 
friends of the institution, and prizes distributed for industry, good con- 
duct, cleanliness, &e. Mr. W. Gladstone, the treasurer, in congratu- 
lating the company on the prosperous condition of the school, stated that 
nost of the boys who had left the institution were doing well; many 
had been sent out as emigrants, and letters written home by them were 
very satisfactory. Some had entered the Army and Navy, and these 
were doing exceedingly well. There were some few doubtful cases, in 
which a good account had not been returned; but these he hoped would 
ultimately turn to good. The Reverend C. Walters, the resident chap- 
lain, in the course of an address to the boys called on them to thank the 
numerous kind friends, many of whom were present, without whose aid 
the institution could not be supported, and expressed great pleasure to 
find that some of those who had been trained in that institution had re- 
turned to visit the school, and were then present in the room. Th 

teverend Sydney Turner, formerly resident chaplain of the institution, 
and now Government Inspector of Reformatories, also addressed the boys 
assembled, and gave them sound advice as to their present and futur 

conduct. He also pointed out the great good which had been effected 
by this and similar institutions, and stated that last year the committals 
of juveniles to prison were less by one-fifth than in the previous year, 
and next year he hoped to see a reduction of 40 or 50 per cent. The 
mecting was also addressed by other friends of the institution. The 
Committee’s report showed that during last year the average number of 
boys maintained was 263 ; 73 were discharged during the year; of these 
30 emigrated, and the remainder were placed out in England. 

At the Gloucester Assizes, Ellen Rutter was found guilty of the murder 
of her husband, but strongly recommended to merey. Thomas and Ellen 
Rutter lived at Dursley. They led a sad and painful life. The man drank 
deeply, and in his cups quarrelled with his wife, and frequently beat her in 
a terrible manner. ‘ He came home late at night, and mostly tipsy,” sai‘ 
his own son. ‘ He used to threaten to cut her throat.” On the Friday 
night before the murder ‘she was in bed, he dragged her out, and cursed 
at her and made her go down stairs.’’ He turned her out in her petticoat. 
** He has beaten her a good many times, very badly sometimes.” The 
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woman brooded over this. On Saturday, the 7th of August, both were out 
drinking. Mrs. Rutter would not drink cider; she drank beer with “a 
strange man.”’ ‘There is no imputation against her. The people present, 
neighbours, advised her to go quietly home, not to have words with her 
husband. ‘* You know what he is,”’ said one. She said, “I'll cut his 
throat ; it is of no use for you nor twenty people to talk to me; you don’t 
know what I have got on my mind.” She went home. Just past midnight 
the neighbours were awakened by the woman. ‘Tom was bleeding to 
death,”’ she thought. They went and found that the much-beaten woman 
had kept her word. She had slain her brute of a husband as he slept, and 
admitted it. ‘Are you not sorry for me?” she said to the female warder. 
«She told me she had lived a wretched life; that she had had much trouble 
and had been brutally beaten.’’ In the prison they would not allow her to 
wash off the blood of her husband, because they had no order from the 
superintendent. The Judge said it was a very wrong thing. The whole 
case was most painful. The woman behaved with decorum in court. She 
was sentenced to death. 

At the same Assizes, on Monday, two cases of ‘undue influence” 
at the Cirencester election were tried. Jermyn Co!horne, Lavinia Susannah 
Colborne, and Walter Mullins, servants to Mr. Pole, * the squire of Strat- 
ton,”’ a place close to Cirencester, were, that is Colborne and Mullins, sen- 
tenced to one month’s imprisonment in the common gaol for administering 
laudanum, or some other narcotic, to John Kibblewhite in order to prevent 
his voting at the election. Mrs. Colborne was acquitted on the ground of 
acting under her husband's influence. These agents of somebody kept in 
the background, plied the old man with ale, tobacco, and tea, the second 
cup of which “‘ was very dark and tasted very queer,’ took him a six miles 
ride, and dropped him at the King’s Head Inn, at Ashton Keynes, with in- 
structions to the landlady to give him twenty drops [of something they 
supplied her with in a bottle] which can’t hurt him, they said, ** for we've 
given him twenty drops before.” Thanks to her disobedience and his own 
activity, the “old right voter” shook off his stupor, reached the poll before 
four o’clock, and voted “ one and one.”’ 

Admiral Charles Talbot, in command of the fleet at Cork, the plaintiff in 





the other case, was not so fortunate in the exercise of his franchise. He | 


reached Cirencester by train a little before four, took a fly for the poll, was 
beset by a mob at the railway station, got out of the vehicle to walk, was 
knocked down, and on his rising ** embraced ” by a Mr. Clarke, the defendant 
who, by the aid of organized obstructives, and der the pretence of 
“taking care of the Admiral,” detained him until after the close of the 

li—for which electioneering zeal Mr. Clarke was ordered to ** enter into 
his recognizances to receive judgment when called upon.’ For his offence 
Clarke had been punished before and the Judge censured the prosecution as 
sayouring of party vengeance. 






Mr. Samuel Warren, Commissioner in Lunacy, is holding an _in- 
vestigation at Exeter into the alleged sanity of Mrs. Phebe Ewings, a lady 
eighty-two years of age. Some interest attaches to the case, because, so 
says report, she has bequeathed her property to her physician. 

Tt appears that the physician, Dr. Shapter, not only notified to the friends 

f the lady the nature of the will she had made, but distinctly stated that he 
would never take any benefit under it. He believed Miss Ewings to be of 
sound mind, but the commission decided that she was of unsound mind, and 
incapable of managing her own affairs. 

John W. Moody, a native of Portland, Maine, second mate of the Mary of 
Bath, U. S., is in custody on a serious charge. While the ship was in the 
Tyne, Moody fell brutally upon a sailor named Witham, dragged him about 
by the hair, and finally fractured his skull with a bar of iron. While at sea 
Moody had, in acowardly manner, beaten the man with ** knuckle dusters ”” 
—knuckles of steel. 


A serious accident occurred on Wednesday at the Tilbury station. Part 
of a train rounding the curve, plunged off the rails. The engine came to 
a stop in the fields; three carriages were overturned. The driver and stoker 
were unhurt, but many passengers were greatly injured. 

A fire at Woodford, on Monday night, destroyed several cottages, some 
farm buildings, corn stacks, and agricultural implements. Itis supposed 
that this, like the more disastrous fires in Wilts and Oxon, was caused by 
the children at play with lucifer matches, 

SCOTLAND. 

What is known as “the Cardross case” is causing much excitement 
in Scotland. Last year the Rev. Mr. Macmillan of Cardross was ar- 
raigned before the General Assembly of the Free Church for drunken- 
ness and immorality, and, notwithstanding his denial of the charges, and 
plea that the proceedings were irregular, the Assembly suspended him 
for a limited time. Mr. Macmillan took a step which shocked the Free 
Church—he appealed to the civil courts. The Assembly immediately 


called him to its bar; obtained from him the acknowledgment that he | 


had brought an action against them, and then deposed him from his 
office and blotted his name from the roll of pastors. Nothing daunted, 
Mr. Macmillan began a new action, this time asking for damages, and 
the reversal of the sentence of the Assembly. It is the latter prayer that 
has caused the great excitement and wide-spreading polemical contro- 
versy now going on in Scotland. The Free Church appears in the 
Court of Session, but only to plead that, whether it was right or wrong in its 
proceedings, these proceedings were ecclesiastical in their character, and 
cannot be submitted to the review of a civil court ; that this is notoriously 
the principle on which the Free Church is founded and to which Mr. Mac- 
millan had himself yowed obedience ; and that, therefore, the adjudica- 
tion of such a matter by the Court would be an infringement of the tole- 
ration granted to British Dissenting Churches. With the Free Church- 
men the question is whether the church, which they have done so much 
to make free, is free after all ; thatis, are the judgments of her assemblies 
in all matters of church discipline beyond appeal and revision ? 





The Prince of Wales has not 2onfined his visits to the 
Edinburgh : on Monday he went to Glasgow, inspected some of the principal 
manufactories—the Exchange, Blythswood Square and the Crescents, 


The Reverend Dugald Mackellar, minister of Clyne, in Sutherland, fell 
into disputes with the Duke who takes his title from that county respecting 
the tenancy of a farm. Litigation ensued, during which the Duke, through 
his agent, used language imputing discreditable conduct and abusive words 
to the minister—brawling, assaults, threatening language. Thereupon Mr. 
Mackellar brought an action in the Court of Session. The Jury decided 
that there was no malice on the part of the Duke, and returned a verdict to 
that effect. 

(RELAND. 

Monday was a great fair day in Ireland, The priests of Navan, however, 

determined to stop it in that city, and told the people from the altar that 


neighbourhesd of and Niel, like Regnault St. Jean d’Angely, are marshals created in Italy 





Monday being a high holiday in their church they ought to prevent the fair, 
The people took the hint, and assembling in mobs drove the cattle and sheep 
coming into the town in all directions, and assaulted the farmers and country 
gentlemen who rode or drove'‘in to attend the fair, The police were power- 
less and the mob gained the day. ‘There were sixty-three fairs held in other 
»laces on that day, and nothing was said, except at Navan, about violatinga 
1olyday. Itis these improper interferences that bring discredit on the name 
of Roman Catholic, 

The Ajax, serew man of war, has been driven from Lough Foyle by the 
intermeddling of a Roman Catholic priest with the discipline of the men, 
He would insist on bringing under the notice of the Roman Catholic sailors, 
after service, some disputes between that pink of Roman champions, Mr, 
Pope Hennessy, and the Admiralty. 

William Tracy, an elector of Athlone, has put in force an admirable mode 
of punishing a briber. Mr. Patrick Geoghegan bribed him to vote for Mr. 
Ennis, giving him the halves of forty one-pound notes. Geoghegan refused 
to surrender the other halves, and at the suggestion of a lawyer, Tracy pro- 
secuted Geoghegan for bribery. Judgment went by default; the full 
penalty, 100/., was awarded, and Tracy had the pleasure of pocketing this 
sum. The Dublin Erening Mail suggests that a wider application of the 
example set by William Tracy might be useful in cheng Vlhete. 


Foreign aud Calonial. 


Franre.—tThe fetes to celebrate “ the return of the legions,” and the 
name-day of the Emperor Napoleon, absorbed the attention of all Paris 
on Sunday and Monday. ‘The troops encamped at St. Maur and des- 
tined to take part in the military spectacle amounted to nearly 70,000 ; 
that is—infantry, 63,500; cavalry, 2800; artillery, 2400; engineers, 
800; waggon-train, 300; total, 69,800 men, and, in addition, 6500 
horses and 144 pieces of cannon. The route which they had to traverse 
was decorated with those temporary splendours which the French know 
so well how to construct. The tall square towers, erected for surveying 
purposes, were painted to imitate stone; eagles were painted on their 
sides, and between them the names of the great Italian battles were in- 
scribed. On the Place de la Bastille there was a copy of the front of the 
Milan Cathedral with the inscription, ‘To the Army of Italy, the City 
of Paris.’ On the Boulevard, close to the Cirque Napoléon, there was 
a lofty portico, with three arcades. In the decoration of the Place Ven- 
déme, where an amphitheatre was erected for 20,000 persons, 30,000 
métres of stuffs and velvets were used. On a tall pedestal at the corner 
of the Rue de la Paix there was the statue of Peace seated in a chair, 
holding in one hand a sword, with the point turned downwards, and in 
the other a treaty of peace, A golden cagle was on either side of the 
colossal statue, at whose fect reclined a lion. Below isthe word * Villa- 
franca” in golden letters. The streets of course were gay with flags 
and garlands, and red cloth and laurel, and letters of gold; the w hole 
producing a gorgeous and brilliant effect. 

The crowds assembled defy description, Thousands who arrived in 
Paris on the preceding night could find no lodging and biouvacked in the 
streets, Every window was full, every balcony crowded, and the roofs 
of the houses were covered with adventurers of both sexes. The streets 
were lined by national guards on one side, and troops of the line on the 
other. We quote from the Dai/y News some passages describing the 
progress of the troops. 

** The Emperor lett the Tuileries at a quarter to nine, and proceeded by 
the Rue Rivoli to the Bastille, where, at nine o'clock precisely, he found the 
leading column of the army of Italy in readiness to march onwards. After 
raising his hat two or three times, he placed himself at the head of the 
column, and gave the signal to proceed, within two or three minutes of his 
arrival at the place. The chief cry was ‘ Vive la Ligne!”” The Emperor 
reached the Place Vendéme exactly at half-past 10. The Empress and the 
Imperial Prince had arrived half an hour previously, and had taken the 
places prepared for them in the baleony of the Ministry of Justice. The 
Prince wore his uniform of a corporal of Grenadiers, and drew his sword and 
placed it at the carry when the Emperor appeared, His Majesty, ap- 
proaching the balcony, saluted the Empress, and then turned his horse 
round facing the Napoleon Column, to see the marching past. Prince Na- 
poleon took no part in the procession, He may have been in plain clothes 
in the balcony, but if so my opera glass failed to discover him. At the head 
of the procession came the wounded who were well enough to walk. They 
were literally loaded with costly bouquets which had been thrown to them 
by spectators on the boulevards, I saw scarcely a man among them without 
at least one, and several had six or seven, Many of the men were very 
badly wounded, and walked with difficulty. Some were on crutches; but 
they all had a strikingly cheerful look, which bore witness to the wonderful 
efficacy of moral consolation for physical suilering. After the wounded 


| came the Imperial Guard, commanded by the newly-created Marshal Reg- 


| the railings. 





nault Saint Jean d’Angely, an elderly looking man, with white hair, mus- 
taches, and imperial. He placed himself in front of the Emperor, with his 
back to the column, while his staff took up a position behind Lim close to 
The guard then marched past, between the Emperor and their 
commander, The Guards being household troops, their colours are kept by 
the Emperor, and accordingly every regiment halted while the ceremony 
was gone through of returning them to his custody. A Cent Garde came 
forward, took the flag from the porte drapeau, lowered it to the Emperor, 
who saluted in return, and then the regiment present arms; the flag was 
left behind with the Cent Gardes, to be taken to the Tuileries. The Artil- 
lery and Engineers of the Guard brought up the rear, and when they had 
gone by, Marshal Regnault Saint Jean d’Angely, ordering his staff to follow 
the line of march, moved to the rear of the Emperor, and ranged himself by 
the side of Marshals Randon and Vaillant. This order was followed, in ace 
cordance with military usage, by the four marshals commanding the four 
corps d’armée, which followed in succession, viz., Marshals Baraguay 


d’Hilliers, M’Mahon (Duke of Magenta), Canrobert, and Niel. M*Mahon 


during the campaign just concluded, They were all exceedingly well re- 
ceived on the Place Vendéme ; but the favourite beyond all question was 
Marshal M‘Mahon. His appearance was saluted by waving of handker- 
chiefs from all parts of the place at onee, and bravoes which lasted for several 
minutes, ‘The flags, riddled with balls, called forth expressions of frantic 
delight. Some of them—I noticed particularly those of the 74th, 51th, 
98th, and 2lst—were indeed things of ‘shreds,’ though not of ‘ patches,’ 
for these are never allowed. It would be thought sacrilege to mend a colour. 
Several regiments had a great many bouquets, and carried them on the tops 
of their bayonets, and some of the officers had collars of flowers and green 
leaves hung on their horses’ necks.”” ; 

Another correspondent describes some of the trophies of the war. 

‘“* Here come the Austrian standards, four in number. ‘Two of them are 
in pretty good condition, and, as the wind blows out their folds, the double 
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eagle is displayed upon the yellow ground. 
ease ; of the fourth only a few tatters still cling to the battered pole. They 
are borne by the men who tock them, escorted by two soldiers of each 
regiment of the corps to which each captor belonged. The flags were taken 
by the Guard Ist, 2d, and 4th corps. Then come the guns, easily distin- 
guishable by the make and colour of their carriages.” 

The Emperor sat four hours on horseback while the troops passed 
along. Unhappily, a heavy shower broke ever Paris towards the close 
of the procession. ‘‘ The Emperor never budged, or appeared to take 
the least notice of the mishap. There he and his marshals sat on their 
horses, wet through to the skin; and may Heaven keep them from 
the rheumatism! The rain ceased a little before the Horse Artillery of 


the Guard, which closed the cortége, had marched past, and the Emperor, | 


without losing a moment, sect spurs to his horse, and, followed by his 
marshals and staff, proceeded to the Tuileries.” 

A few peculiarities worth notice occurred during the procession. 

“*One wounded officer appeared with his wife on his arm; another led two 
little girls by the hand; a pretty vivandiére belonging to one regiment had 
been severely wounded, and hobbled along on crutches; and the 11th 
Chasseurs sported a white goat. Between the arrival of the 3d and 4th corps 
d’armée two little incidents occurred. A wounded Turco found means to 
approach the Emperor, and remained in earnest conversation with him for at 
least five minutes. At last the Emperor beckoned Marshal M‘Mahon, who 
advanced kepi in hand, and answered his Majesty's questions. The Marshal 
then spoke at some length, and with much energetic action, to the Turco, 
and appeared to dismiss him with an admonition. He had perhaps been too 
pressing. Immediately after this, a chamberlain brought down the Im- 
verial Priace from the balcony, and lifted him up to his father, who kissed 
him. Then, as if in compliance with a request of the child, the Emperor 
took him in his arms a second time, and placed him a-straddle before him 
on his charger, where the little Prince remained for some seconds, while the 
head of the 4th corps d’armée was marching past. This pantomime was 
noticed by everybody, and produced a round of applause from the tribunes,”’ 

Perhaps the greatest event on the 14th was that which occurred in the 
evening, when the Emperor entertained the superior officers of the Army 
of Italy in the Louvre, the Empress and many ladies being present. 
was then that the Emperor delivered the following speech— 

‘* Gentlemen—The joy I experience at finding myself again with most of 


the chiefs of the army of Italy would be complete if it were not tinged with | 


the regret to behold soon the dissolution of the clements of a force so well 
organized and formidable. As Sovereign and as Commander-in-chief I 
thank you again for your contidence. It was flattering to me, who had 
never commanded an army, to tind so much obedience on the part of men 
who had great experience in warfare. If success has crowned our efforts, I 
am happy to attribute the greater ‘part of it to those skilful and devoted 
generals who rendered my command easy, because, animated with the 
sacred fire, they have incessantly given the example of duty and of disre- 
gard of death. A portion of our soldiers are about to return to their homes ; 
you yourselves are about to resume the occupations of peace. Nevertheless, 
do not forget what we have done together, Let the remembrance of ob- 
stacles overcome, of dangers cluded, of imperfections discovered be ever 
present to your mind, for to the warrior past experience is science. In com- 
memoration of the ]talian campaign I shall distribute a medal to all who 
took part in it, and I wish that today you may be the first to wear it. May 
it recall me sometimes,to your memory, and while reading the glorious 
names engraved thereon let each exclaim, ‘If France has done so much for 
a people who is her friend, what would she not do for her own inde- 
pendence?’ I propose the Health of the Army.” 

The fétes Napoleon oceupied Monday. On Wednesday the Monitenw 
published the following weleome announcement. 

** A full and entire myer | is granted to all persons sentenced for poli- 
tical crimes and offences, or those who have been the object of any measures 
taken for public security. (Une amnistie pleine et entiére est accordée i 
tous les individus qui ont été condamnés pour des crimes ou des delits poli- 
tiques, ou qui ont été objet des mesures prises pour la sureté générale).”’ 

On Thursday the Monitevr published a supplemental announcement 
equally welcome. 

** All warnings which have been given to the newspapers in France and 
the colonies are to be considered as non-issued. The Minister of the In- 
terior, in concert with his colleagues the Ministers for Foreign Attairs, 
Algiers, and the Colonies, has ordered the necessary measures to be taken to 
ensure the immediate execution of the full and entire amnesty granted by 
the Emperor.” 

The Grand Duke Ferdinand of Tuscany arrived in Paris on Tuesday. 
THe was “ graciously received,’ and invited to remain sometime in Paris. 
The Emperor and Empress, however, took their departure on Wednesday 
for St. Sauveur, ** where they wil! sojourn till the 5th of September, when 
they proceed to Biarritz.” 

Before he quitted Paris the Marques de Nerli had an interview with 
the Emperor, ‘“‘and handed two letters to his Majesty, one from the 
Grand Duke Leopold of Tuseany, and the other from the Grand Duke 
Ferdinand of Tuscany.” 

Generals Regnault, Forey, Thiry, the Prince de la Moskowa, Admiral 
Tréhouart, Comte de Labedoyére, Baron Paul de Richemont, and Baron 
de Vincent, have been nominated Senators. 

Staly-—tThe intelligence from Central Italy is varied and interesting. 
The Constituent Assembly of Tuscany met on the 11th in the Palazzo 
Vecchio, in which the Assemblies of the Florentine Ri public held their 
sittings three hundred years ago. Before commencing business, they at- 
tended mass in the Cathedral. It is remarked as a curious coincidence 
that the Constituent Assembly was opened on the 11th August, 1859, 
and it was on the 11th August, 1530, just 329 years ago, that Tuscany 
ceased to be a republic, under the action of Charles V., and commenced 
to be a fief of the empire. The hall is of vast size, and the ceiling is 
painted and gilt with regal splendour. The lower part of the walls have 
been covered with hangings of red silk, with green and white fringe, and 
bullion ropes and tassels. Above are frescoes of the old masters. At the 
bottom of the hall, behind the Tresident’s chair, are two busts, one of 
King Victor Emmanuel, and the other of the Emperor Napoleon. All 
round the hall are groups in marble by the first masters. You will, 
therefore, see that the deputies will sit in a kind of artistic sanctuary, 
quite in accordance with the Italian character. The commissioners of 
the governments of France, England, Prussia, and Russia, to be present 
at the discussion of the Assembly, have arrived at Florence. 

The statues of the Emperor Napoleon and Victor Emmanuel were 
placed in the hall. The Assembly elected Signor Coppi to be President. 
The following is the text of the speech delivered by Count Ricasoli on 
the vpening of the Assembly. 

The following is the text of the message read to the representatives of 
Tuscany by the chief of the government, Baron Ricasoli— 





A third is borne in its oilskim | 


It | 


** Gentlemen Representatives of Tuscany,—The government is charmed 
| at finding itself in presence of the lawful representatives of the country, who 
| have been chosen by free suffrages at an election where a calmness and dig- 
nity capable of conferring honour on any people already accustomed to 
liberal institutions have presided. 

‘On this solemn occasion Tuscany has not belied herself. The govern- 
ment congratulates itself on not having bestowed its confidence in vain on 
the wisdom of the citizens. Everyone knows what our condition is, and 
that the votes are now required from your wisdom, seeing that the govern- 
ment has not been accustomed to conceal anything or to veil artfully its 
political desires. When you deliberate on the fate of the country, the 
government will make it its duty to bring to your knowledge the special in- 
telligence that may help to enlighten your opinions; but before we look at 
the future let us glance at the past and present. 

* The national war, undertaken at the wish of all Italians and rendered 
possible by the generous assittance of the Emperor of the French, has re- 
moved from Tuscany a dynasty that has reigned over it for more thana 
century ; this dynasty has not been expelled, but of its own full will it pre- 
ferred abiding the chances of Austria, with whom it had a compact of vas- 
salage, to those of siding with the country and satisfying the national 
feeling. There has been no violence, but as the Sovercign declared himself 
| to be Austrian, and the country wished to be Italian, each party has taken 
its course. The State being left without a government, the municipality 
of Florence provided for the appointment of a provisional government, 
which was soon acknowledged by the whole of ‘Tuscany. The regards and 
affections of all are turned to the magnanimous King who was carrying his 
liberating arms across the Ticino, and he was spontaneously proclaimed dic- 
tator with supreme authority over civil and military affairs. High reasons 
of State do not permit the dictatorship to be accepted, but under the pro- 
tectorate of King Victor Emmanuel a regular government was heel in 
Tuscany; this government maintained the tranquillity of the country by 
allowing it to take part in the war of independence. A commissioner of the 
King wields the supreme power for the benetit of all, Let us calm men’s 
minds, and give credit to the government. A council which it has ap- 
pointed secures the support of public opinion. Strong in this support and 
placing itself at the head of the country rather than in its wake the govern- 
ment provided for the finances by issuing communal bonds ; it reformed the 
laws, and prepared the reorganization of the State upon the principles of 
liberty. Signal victories of the Italo-French armies have crowned our 
enterprise. Magnanimous promises, and such as the people are accustomed 
to hear, have elevated the hopes of the Italians. An unexpected peace, 
prompted by most powerful reasons that we are bound to respect, having ig- 
nored those hopes, has broken up our projects, saddened our souls, although 
the solemn word of the Emperor ef the French has been pledged that the 
Italian cause should not on that account be abandoned. With the peace the 
King’s protectorate ceased; the Commissioner Extraordinary was obliged 
to leave Florence, leaving his authority in the hands of those who had 
until then exercised it under his sanction and with the tacit consent of all. 
The departure of the Commissioner was a triumph of gratitude and hope, it 
was like the farewell of two friends who hope to meet again. The Tuscans 
understood wonderfully the occasion of that departure, and without any dis- 
quieting manifestation resigned themselves to this necessary abandonment. 

‘* Nevertheless, the government had neglected nothing to throw light 
upon the destiny reserved for Tuscany in consequence of the eee peg an 
of Villafranca before the Emperor left Italy. Our delegate explained to him 
both our fears and hopes, and the Emperor, in frank and benevolent words, 
gave him the assurance of two things: 

**1, That there should be no armed intervention. 

‘2. And that respect should be paid to the expressed legitimate wishes. 

** We received from the King Victor Emmanuel similar consolations. The 
latter, in recommending us to preserve internal order and not to furnish 
foreign armies with a pretext, ended by engaging the people of Central Italy 
to follow courageously the example of him who, confining all grief to his 
own heart, awaited with intrepidity the development of the destinies of 
Italy. Encouraged by these solemn declarations, repeated to our delegates 
at Paris and London, and not yielding to timid counsels, the government 
only thought of convoking at once the national representation, which in- 
terprets the public wish, and made known its legitimate expression to the 
Emperor Napoleon, the arbiter of peace and war, and to all those potentates 
who might purpose settling the affairs of Italy in a permanent manner. Tus- 
eany has answered the just expectation conceived of her at this solemn mo- 
ment. The admirable concord at the elections, and your presence in this 
place, are the guarantees thereof. You have been sitting here for three 
days after the proclamation of your names by the electoral colleges. The 
National Guard, organized in a very short time, has protected the sacred 
liberty of the elections, as it will be ready to protect the freedom of the votes 
recorded by the representatives of the country. 

‘* This is what the government has done, when it became convinced that 
the fate of Tuseany and that of all Central Italy depended on us. As the 
conditions of the states of Central Italy are almost identical; and as the 
same fate is, perhaps, reserved for all, the government has opened nego- 
tiations for a military league, to collect the defensive forces, and commence 
in Italy that national unity without which the efforts of the states would be 
vain. Our army, which, if it has not had glory, has intrepidly supported 
| all the fatigues of the war, will know how to make good the promises made 
| by Tuseany, and will fight, if necessary, the last battles of the national in- 
dependence. 

** But all these measures and others would have been vain if the country 
had not seconded the government in a manner more admirable than as- 
tonishing. For four months Tuscany has been ruled by a government 
which has derived the title of its existence from the necessity of things, and 
which depends on the strength derived from public opinion. The country 
has never been better administrated or more unanimous in the midst of 
temptations to disorder. If we, who occupy these seats, assuredly not very 
enviable in such critical times, possess the confidence of our fellow-citizens, 
let us be proud of it, because this confidence gives us strength to work out 
the common weal. The national representation in giving us its assistance, 
and legalizing our office as far as is required for the future, will 
give us courage to maintain the country manfully in its firm expectations. 
This is the more necessary under present circumstances, since 1f we have 
the virtue of persevering in an attitude calculated to acquire for us the es- 
teem and respect of Europe, we are confident our wishes will be attended 
to. Inevery ease we shall have done our duty, and posterity will have no 
reproach to make against us. May reason and good right be on our side, 
and let us leave violence to do its work, if it can. Violence can destroy but 
not construct, and that would be no true peace that would suffer the causes 
of conflict to subsist between the peoples and their governments. Gentle- 
men representatives, let us not allow ourselves to be discouraged by the 
smallness of our state. There are moments when even small states are 
enabled to achieve great deeds ; let us remember, that whilst we are in this 
palace, where for three centuries the voice of freedom has not been heard, 
we shall discuss the affairs of Tuscany, but our thought will embrace the 
whole of Italy. The municipality without the nation would at the present 
day be a senseless thing. Without clamour cr boasting let us proclaim 
what we as Italians wish to be. Then Tuscany will set a great example, 
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and we shall rejoice at having been born in this part of Italy ; but what- 
ever turn events may take, never let us despair of our well-beloved country’s 
future welfare.”’ 

On the 13th Signor Ginori proposed the following resolution— 

** The Assembly declares that the dynasty of Lorraine, which, on the 27th 
of April, 1859, of its own free will, abandoned Tuscany, without leaving 
there any form of government, to go over to the enemy's camp, has ren- 
dered itself absolutely incompatible with the order and happiness of Tus- 
cany; declares that it does not know of any way in which that dynasty can 
be reéstablished and preserved without wounding the sentiments of the 
populations, without constant and inevitable danger of secing the public 
peace a disturbed, without mischief to Italy ; and for these reasons 
proclaims formally that the dynasty of Lorraine can be neither recalied nor 
received to reign afresh over Tuscany.” 

This proposition was deliberately discussed and yoted unanimously on 
the 16th. On the same day the Deputies Prince Strozzi, Marquis 
Manzi, Counts della Gherardesca, Franchesi, Viecolomini, Borghese, and 
M. Adami, have proposed the following resolution, which met with 
unanimous support, namely — 

* That the Assembly declares it to be the firm will of Tuscany to form a 
strong part of the kingdom of Italy under the constitutional seeptre of King 
Victor Emmanuel.” 

With regard to the mission of Count Reisct, the correspondent of the 
Morning Post at Florence gives the following information— 

** He addressed himself to the venerable head of the constitutional party 
in Tuseany—to one who might justly be termed the patriarch of the na- 
tional party in all Italy—the Marquis Gino Capponi. In company with the 
French Minister, M. La Ferriére, he waited on the Marquis, who, as Presi- 
dent of the Tusean Consulta, occupied the highest post in the deliberative and 
legislative body, which the National Assembly has how replaced. The ob- 
ject of their visit was simply to induce him to employ his deserved intluence 
and authority over all parties in Tuseany in promoting the restoration of 
the Grand Duke Ferdinand IY. The Marquis Capponi informed the two 
envoys in the plainest and frankest terms that the feeling of the whole 
country was opposed to the end which they wished to attain, that the Tuscan 
people, who had armed for the purpose of throwing off the Austrian yoke 
under which they had so long groaned, would neve: 
return of princes not merely leagued with the Austrian oppressors, but 
who in the late war had been fighting in their very ranks. After ex- 
hausting arguments, promises, persuasions, inducements, the two French 
envoys had at length recourse to intimidation. 
Capponi that if the princes of the House of Hapsburg-Lorraine were not 


allowed to return tranquilly they would be replaced on the Tuscan throne | 


by an armed intervention, The illustrious descendant of Pierre Capponi, 
in whom neither age, nor blindness, nor grief at domestic losses and great 
yublic calamities had quenched the fire of patriotism inherited from his 
ole forefathers, replied with dignity and ealmness :—* Gentlemen,—I 
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Avvoeato Malenchini; his staif com i his inseparable lieutenant, De 
Medici, with Bixio and other veterans. The bay was studded with 
hundreds of barques, all cheering the steamer Febo as it proceeded 
southwards with its gallant freight. The Emperor of the French, says 
the Moniteur, “ having decided that for the present an army of 50,000 men 
should be kept in Lombatdy, his Majesty has appointed the 3d division 


whole of the 5th corps, to form 





iis 





of the Ist, 3d, and 4th corps, and th 
this army.” 

The fete Napoléon was eclebrated at Milan on the 15th, and at Turin 
also with great magnificenee. At Milan there was a Te Deum in the 
cathedral, 2 dinner, 2 spectacle in the arena at which the King, Prince 
The din- 
ner was given by the King to Marshal Vaillant and 100 superior oflicers 
of the French army, The King proposed the health of his Imperial 
Majesty Napoleon IIL., Prince Carignan that of the Empress and the 
Imperial Prince, General La Marmora that of the French army, and 
Marshal Vaillant proposed the health of the King of Sardinia, concluding 
his speech with these words :— 

“To the Chief of this fine and powerful army, the standards of which 
were united on the Black Sea and on the plains of the Po with the French 
eagle, and which on every occasion showed itself as a noble rival of our 


army ! To the hervie King, who holds the ancient and noble sword of the 
| house of Savoy, who made it shine with great lustre in the sun of Palestro 


| » 5a 8 , 
and Solferino! 


consent to the | 


They informed the Marquis | 


should deeply lament such an occurrence; it would grieve me much for the | 


ieve me no less for 


sake of my country; but, allow me to add, it would 
onversation ended, the 


the sake of the honour of Napoleon TIl.’ Here the 
two French diplomatists making no further reply.” 

The Constituent Assembly of Modena was opened on the 16th in the 
palace of Modena by the dictator Farini, after th 
solemn service in the cathedral. Having spoken a few cloquent words 
on the history of Modena during the present century, on that of the Sar- 
dinian Government, that of the different provinces, and on the last Die- 
tatorship, Farini deposited the powers given him as Dictator in the hands 
of the Deputies. He urged them to express freely, and with that calm- 
ness which is the result of right, their wishes for the dctinitive settlement 
of the Constitution of the country, and in addressing himself to Europe 
he said ‘* We are ready to give to the civilized world all the guarantees 
of order and peace, on the condition that liberty is assured to us, and 
that Italy shall belong to the Italians.” The Assembly voted also an 
address of thanks to Napoleon ILI. Among the members of the Assembly 
are General Fanti, Marquis Fontanelli, Comte Rangoni, Chevalier Mal- 
musi, Achille Menotti, Chevalier Chiesi, and Professor Lini. 

Count Linati, Mayor of Parma, has published the following explicit 
contradiction of the Austrian report that the Red Republicans had seized 
the Government in Parma. 

**Certain journals having published a report that a republican movement 
has oceurred at Parma, you are hereby authorized to give it the most positive 
contradiction. It would be easy to trace this groundless rumour to its source, 
by referring to those indiy iduals whose personal interests are opposed to the 
general interests of the Duchy. In the name of the city of Parma, I re- 
quest you to declare that the most perfect order has never ceased to prevail, 
both in that capital and in the whole Duchy. The populations are too sen- 
sible of the importance of a legitimate and regular manifestation of their 
wishes to forget order and legality for a single instant. Unanimously re- 
solved to oppose, even by force if necessary, every attempt at restoration, 
they are now actively organizing themselves, and by the votes that will be 
given are preparing to prove to Europe that their only desire, in conformity 
with their moral and material interests, is to be definitively united to Pied- 
mont under the constitutional seeptre of the House of Savoy.”’ 





The Provisional Government of Parma has decreed a voluntary loan of 
2,400,000 francs at 5 per cent, to be called the Parmese loan of 1859. 

In the Papal States the utmost order prevails. General Mezzocapo has 
disposed his troops in positions calculated to resist any attempt at in- 
vasion on the part of the Papal troops. The Mouitore di Bologna of 
August 11, publishes a decree ordering that all citizens in the Romagnas, 
without distinction of creed, shall be equal in the eyes of the law and in 
the exercise of political and civil rights. 

The Bologna correspondent of the Times makes th 
statement. 

A letter of the Emperor Napoleon III. to the Duke of Grammont, in 

tome, is sold under the porticoes of Bologna. It can be no news in 
England, as I already had full knowledge of it in Turin five days ago; 
but it is read with great eagerness here as a notable piece of news. The 
Emperor ‘has promised to maintain inviolate the sovercignty of the 
Pontiff in Rome.” He can “ neither acknowledge nor sanction the decd 
by which the Legations separated themselves from Roine ;”’ but he thinks 
** he has neither the right nor the duty to meddle with the internal af- 
fairs of the Legations.” 

The most important announcement, however, from Italy is contained 
in the Giornale di Roma of the 11th. It is nothing more nor less than 
the retirement of Cardinal Antonelli from the Presidency of the Council 
of State, and the appointment of Cardinal di Pietri to that office. 

It is anticipated that General Garibaldi, who will command in chicf 
the Army of Central Italy, has under his orders a force of no less than 
40,000 men. Garibaldi embarked from Genoa for Leghorn on the 13th. 
The Florentine Parliament had sent one of their body to escort him, 


following curious 


performance of a | 


During his stay in his new dominions, Victor Emmanuel delighted his 
subjects by visiting Bergamo and Brescia, and on the 17th he returned 
to Turin. 

The Government of Naples has been compelled by the insubordination 
of its foreign soldiers to disband them altogether. Only two of the 
regiments consented to be transformed into battalions of the national 
army. 

Switierland.—The Conference at Zurich has made no progress, and 
we have little to record except interviews between the Austrian and 
French Plenipotentiaries and dinners in honour of their principals. Since 
the first Conference on the 8th of August, there has been no other, In 
that Conference Austria did not affect to place herself in any way on a 
different footing from Sardinia, but since then Count Colloredo has found 
objections to communicating with the Piedmontese Minister with regard 
to certain matters relating particularly to Lombardy, Austria it is un- 
derstood makes difficulties respecting the boundary line and the debt, and 
declines to treat directly with the Sardinian Plenipotentiary, On the 
13th, and again on the 17th, M. de Bourqueney and Count Colloredo had 
a conference, and onthe 17th, M. de Bourquency and M, Desambrois also 
had a conference. On the 15th, the Plenipotentiaries, their secretaries, 
and a deputation of the Zurich Government, were present at a banquet 
given by M. de Bourqueney on the occasion of the féte of the Emperor. 
The President proposed ** The health of the Emperor; M. de Bour- 
queney and M. de Banneville that of the Swiss Confederation and the 
Zurich Government. 

On the 18th, Count Colloredo gave a dinner in honour of the birthday 





| of his Emperor. 


' temperance socicties have made some advan 
‘ excise complain of the decreased consumption of vodka. 


Grrman .—The health of the King of Prussia continues to decline. 
The latest telegrams from Dr. Grimm and Dr. Béger state that he is 
wakeful and restless; but they describe his state as unchanged, A 
correspondent of the Zimes, who remarks on the want of interest felt by 
the people in the fate of the dying King, says 

“As I walked through the grounds a carriage with the Royal livery 
passed, containing a nurse with a baby in her arms, whose bouncing and 
chuckling showed that it had not yet learned the decencies of mourning, It 
was the third heir to the Prussian throne, the son of the Princess Frederick 
William. The holiday-makers seem to regard it with more lively interest 
than the open w indows of the silent Palace. The Princess Frederick William 
has always been popular here, and some of this feeling is naturally bestowed 
on her child,”’ 

A second assembly of German reformers was held at Eisenach on the 
14th, when a fresh declaration relative to the federal reform, based upon 
that which was adopted by the first assembly and on the declaration of 
the Hanover reformers, was unanimously agreed to. A similar meeting 
recently lield at Hiedelberg adopted a declaration, couched in nearly the 
same terms as the first Eisenach one, to the effect that a prompt revision 
of the constitution of the Germanic Confederation is urgently called for, 
and that every effort should be made to get Prussia to take the initiative 
in the matter. The Bavarian Chamber of Deputics has, however, re- 
jected, by 87 to 45, a motion calling for the establishment of a central 
power in Germany. xe od . 

A telegraphic despatch from Vienna, refers to a ministerial crisis which 
for sometime has disturbed the Austrian Government. 

‘A special commission, appointed by the Emperor, for working out the 
r, Minister for Foreign Affairs ; 


Count Rechl« rg Tal 
Instruction; Count Clam-Martinits, 





new constitution, sits daily. 
Count Leo Than, Minister of Publi 
Chef of the Government of Cracovie ; Count Wolkenstein, Imperial Coun- 
cillor; and Baron Hubner (formerly ambassador at Paris), take part in the 
sittings of the commission. An employé in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
acts as secretary. It is fully confirmed that Baron Bach has tendered his 
resignation because the reforms he proposed were rejected by the Emperor. 
But it is certain there is no material difference between the programme of 
Baron Bach and that of M. von Schmerling, whose advice has since been 
It is reported that the commission for the working out of the con- 
if Baron Bach and M. von Schmer- 
\ustria will be founded on aristo- 


asked. 
stitution is equally opposed to the view 
ling, and that the new constitution of 
cratical and clerical power.” 
Ru55ia.—Correspondents at St. Petersburg report great improve- 
ments since the late war. There are now in that city from fifty to sixty 
daily, weekly, or monthly periodicals—one half of which have come into 
existence since 1854. They are written in Russian. Local papers 
abound in all parts of the Empire. They discuss with comparative 
freedom home and foreign affairs, and keep especially a sharp eye upor 
the progress of the serf questiun—printing speeches delivered in com- 
mittee and correspondence, and publishing interesting comment, They 
report our Parliamentary procecdings, give sketches of the late war in 
Italy, and translate articles from foreign papers. The serf question itself 
makes slow and laborious progress, but it is clear that all kinds of men 
are seriously engaged in solving its difficulties, and that it is the great 
question at present absorbing the activity of the Russian mind. The 
hy , and the farmers of the 
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Invalide Russe contains the following extravagant “plea for a 





he 
Congress, : 

‘* Phe state of Italy requires discussion by all the great Powers in com- 
mon. If the clements of discord are suffered to remain there, if the wants 
nnd desires of the Italian people are trampled under foot, and if it is pre- 
i that the legitimate aspirations of the country are to be stifled by 
the present peace will not have good results. Troubles and san- 
inary seenes will be sure to break out and be enacted there. It is to pre- 








nde 





vent this eventuality that the meeting of the Congressis, in our opinion, in- | 


dispensable, But this Congress ought not to be circumscribed within the 
narrow circle of a programme previously chalked out, and from which, in 
order to please this or that Power, questions concerning dynastic privileges 
or those derived from treaties have to be excluded, 

‘The Congress ought to have full power to discuss the general state of 
Europe and to fix the firm and immutable basis of the international rela- 
tions, and even of the internal legislation, The condition of Italy is totter- 
ing and full of dangers, and unfortunately it is not the only one that is 
darkening the horizon of the future. There exist in Europe other and most 

vortant causes of disagreement. Austria and France, armed in a for- 
iduble manner, may fall out once more, and this fatal collision will in- 
vv.tably drag the whole of Europe into an endless contest. ‘The state of 
and the system of the Germanic Confederation, the work of Met- 

1, ought to undergo a change. The tendencies towards unity that 








n revolution. ‘It is urgeut that reforms should be introduced into it, 
tin lieu of this mouldering edifice of the dynastic confederation a 





»'ructure based on the confederated states of the peoples should be raised. 
‘the permanent discords between Denmark and the German Duchies of 
Schleswig-Holstein, stilled for a moment by the noise of more important 





The y ought likewise to be 


events, are yet far from being finally appeased. 
Lastly, Europe 


ress for its judgment. 





wrought before the European Con 


ought to reflect seriously and definitively on the strange situation of Turkey. 
Sad experience now proves that all hope of its reorganization is utterly lost ; 
the sich ian of yesterday lies now in a@ hopeless state, The existence of 
this monarchy, with the present forms of government, in the heart of 





Christian and civilized Europe, would only be for the future a permanent 
apple of discord; its longer existence is therefore impossible. It is high 
time to come to a reckoning, and have done with these Turcoman hordes, 
who for four centuries have tyranniazed over six millions of our eo-reli- 
gionists, taking advantage of the egotism and lamentable disunion of the 
Christians, 

** These rious subjects for the labour of the future Congress. Time 
will show ether this Congress will know how to maintain itself on a 
leyel with the great mission to be confided to it.” 
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Curkey.—Advices from Constantinople to the 10th note that the Sul- 
tan on his return graciously received M, Thouvenel. Baron de Pro- 
kesch-Osten hastened to pay his respects to M. de Thouvencl. The offi- 
cial journal states that amicable relations had been reéstablised between 
these two ambassadors. The same journal also states that Sir Henry 
Bulwer gave an explanation respecting the British squadron having been 
at Alexandria, namely, that it was there in honour of the contemplated 
visit of the Sultan. Disturbances have taken place in Candia, and some 
gendarmes had been strangled and put to death. The Czar has presented 
ithe Sultan with the decoration of the Order of St. Andrew, in diamonds, 
valued at 1,000,000 piasters, in acknowledgment of the reception recently 
given to the Grand Duke Constantine, 

Wuuiled States—The Jura arrived at Liverpool on Thursday with 
advices from New York to the 7th of August. The principal piece of 
news in the American papers is the following letter from President 

Juchanan— 








25, 1859. 





** Bedford Springs, Jul 
** My dear Sir,—I have received your kind note of the 19th instant, 
together with the leader from the J’vs/. While I appreciate, as it deserves, 
the ability and friendship displayed in that editorial, I yet regret that it 
has been published. My determination not, under any circumstances, to 
become a candidate for reéleetion is final and conclusive. My best judg- 
ment and strong inclination unite in favour of this course. To cast doubts 
on my predetermined purpose is caleulated to impair my influence in carry- 
ing out important measures, and affords a pretext for saying that these 
measures have been dictated by a desire to be renominated. With kind 
regards, &c,, respectfully your friend, James BucHANAN,” 
€4) 
have been received. 
Parliament had been proro; 


session. 


“ay ee = +03 . , 
iat Gand Mapri—Advices from the Cape to the 9th July 
Provisions were dear, and labour in demand, The 


ued after a long and somewhat unsuccessful 


PMisrellancons, 

The Gazctte of Tuesday officially notified the elevation of Mr. La- 
bouchere to the peerage, by the name, style, and title of Baron Taunton 
of Taunton, in the county of Somerset. 

Mr. Charles Wyke, British envoy to the Central American Republics, 
has been made « Companion of the Bath. 

We hear that Mr. William Dougal Christie, who has been for some 
years Minister at the Argentine Confederation, is appointed to Brazil 
on the resivnation of the Honourable Francis Reginald Forbes, who, our 
readers may recollect, was transferred to that Embassy from Dresden by 
the late Government. We understand that Mr. Forbes does not return 
to Dresden.-——G/o/ 

Upon the 1lith instant a petition was presented in t 








he House of Com- 


out in Germany with such violence in 1848 are beginning anew, and | 


| tricity at 





mons by Mr. Roebuck from William Ainslie, against the Fort William | 


Crown Officials (Scotland), praying for inquiry into certain criminal and 
civil acts of offences he charges them in said petition with having com- 
mitted upon him; the production of documents in each case with wit- 
nesses ; the Lord Advocate’s report which had been withheld ; and for the 
dismissal of certain officials from office, and the bringing of the offenders 
to justice, 

M. Louis Blanc has written a letter to the public journals in which he 
announces his intention of not availing himself of the amnesty granted 
by the Emperor Napoleon 


The foundation stone of Mr. Spurgeon’s new chapel, or ‘ Tabernacle,” 
was laid on ‘Tuesday by Sir 8. M. Peto, who, in his speech, enlarged on 
the necessity that had arisen for the building. The site of the tabernacle 
is on apiece of waste land facing the Elephant and Castle in the Newing- 
ton Road. The building is to contain 5000 persons, and the schools to be 
established in connexion therewith, 2000, It will be one-third larger 














than the Music Hall in the Surrey Gardens; will cost some 25,000/.; and 
open in 1861. The subscriptions received do not yet reach 5000/, 
At a Court of Committees of Guy’s Hospital, held on Thursday, the 


llth of August, the Duke of Cambridge was unanimously chosen a 
Governor. . 
The Duke and Duchess of Modena have left Vienna for Hungary, 
they possess vast estates. 
Count Cavour is staying at present at Geneva on a visit to his relative, M, 
De la Rive, distinguished in the world of science by his ** Treatise on Eleo- 


y here 


The Grand Duke Constantine, whose thirst for travel seems unslakable 
has paid a visit to Portsmouth Dockyard. His mother the Dowager Em 
press of Russia has arrived at Berne. 





s been in Scotland for the last thre 
“Tis lordship,” the Edinburgh Courant, ** does not rally so 
pletely from his recent indispositipn as everyone would wish.” 

General Sir John Slade, the oldest member of the British Army eacept 
one, has just died in his ninety-eighth year. He entered the Arm 
Cornet in the 10th Hussars in 1780. Fifty years ago Sir John was a M 
General and commanded the cavalry in the Peninsula. 


The Earl of Aberdeen 






says 





a He f 
several battles and wore a gold medal with one clasp and a silver meds 
with two clasps. He was Colonel of the 5th Dragoon Guards. Gi 
Slade is succeeded in the baronetey by his eldest son, Frederick Wi 
Slade, Q.C. One of his sons is General Marcus Slade, Lieutenant-G« 
of Guernsey, and another brother is Sir Adolphus Slade, R.N., 
Muchaver Pacha, is the head of the Turkish navy. 














By permission of the Ranger, Lord Aberdeen, special service will be con- 
ducted by various n ters in Greenwich Park on Tuesday and Friday after- 
noons, 

The patrons of the Leeds parish church on Wednesday filled up the 
vacancy in the vicarage of Leeds occasioned by the recent elevation of the 


Very Reverend Dr, Hook to the deanery of Chichester. There were thirty- 
cight candidates for the vicarage, and the Reverend James Atlay, B.D., 
Senior Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, was appointed. d 
is understood to be « high churchman, but not of extreme views. 

The Reverend M. A. Gilbert, reetor of St. Peter’s, Tiverton, has refus 
to allow the Bishop of Oxford the use of his pulpit, to the great ann 
ance of churchmen cof that right reverend prelate’s school.—S/. rdorn 
Journal. 








A very full board of Admiralty inspected the whole of the naval establish- 
ment at Woolwich on Thursday, 

In appears that out of 356 cases in which dissolution of marriage has beer 
sought on the ground of adultery, such adultery is alleged in 262 cases te 
have occurred before passing of the Divorce Act—that is, before August 


the 
28, 1857; consequently, the cases arising from 1857 to 1859 have been at 


the rate only of about 47 a year on the whole population of England and 
Wales. 

The French Emperor has issued an order for the immediate fortitication of 
the Chausey Islands. ‘These islands, as most of our readers must be aware, 


lie between Granville and St. Malo on the one hand, and Jersey on the 
other. They are little more than mere rocks, some of which are entirely 
submerged at high water, and offer no footing for any living thing. The 
principal one is totally destitute of all vegetation except the sparest herbage. 
There is a lighthouse upon it, which is useful to the small craft employed 
in the oyster fishery. ‘Che present importance of the Chausey Islands con- 
sists in the shelter which their lee affords as an anchorage in gales of wind, 
As affording such shelter they were of immense use to the British cruisers 








blockading Granville and St. Malo, during the late war with France. Ne 
doubt, therefore, their being fortitied has originated in the prospective con- 
tingency of a not distant war with England. With our own works at 








Alderney in progress, we have, however, no right to complain of 
French fortifying Chausey.—Gvernsey Star. 


A letter in Ga/ignai from Cattaro states that Prinee Danilo, who had in- 
stituted a military medal, has distributed it to the officers and soldiers of his 
army who distinguished themselves at the battle of Grahovo. The claims 
of the Montenegrin warriors were established in rather a singular manner; 
all those who had killed a Turk and produced his nose to the prince received 
the medal. 

The Spanish titled aristocracy, according to one of the journals, « 


lisists 








of 2 princes, 82 dukes, 689 marquises, 546 counts, 74 viscounts, Ge 
barons. 
Mr. John Townsend, whose career as M.P. for the borough of Greenwich 
“ - 


recently attracted public attention, has become the lessee of the Theatre 
Royal, Leicester. 

Baron Wiesenhutten, who was a native of Frankfort, and who has beer 
for many years Chamberlain in the Court of the Grand Duchy of Hesse, re- 
cently died at Stuttgardt, and has left large legacies to various instituti 
in his native city, among which are mentioned 100,000 florins to the Lu- 
natic Asylum, 10,000 florins to the Pestalozzi Society, 10,000 florins to the 
Gustavus Adolphus Society, besides 25,000 florins tothe Missionary Society 
of Bale and Barmen, 80,000 florins to the German Evangelical Community 
of Lyons, and 6000 florins to the Church of St. Leonard in Stuttgardt. 

The return of the Registrar-General shows a further decrease in the 
number of deaths—they fell to 1296, or 69 below the calculated average of 
mortality at this season. The deaths from cholera in different forms were 
22, the persons who died all except 8 being children. 


Two persons have died recently under the influence of chloroform, one in 





Southwark, one in Westminster. The facts are only mentioned by the 
Registrar-General. ‘ Itis officially stated to the Emperor of the French,” 


says the Daily News, ** that chloroform was used in 30,006 surgical opera- 


tions in the Crimea by skilled assistant-surgeons without a single death ; 
a similar success has followed its administration at Solferino and Magenta ; 
but in English hospitals there have been about 100 deaths in one-third of 


ee 


this number of operations in the Crimea ! 





The Blenheim, a fine Indiaman belonging to Messrs. Dunbar and Sons, 
foundered in the Bay of Bengal on the 16th June. She encountered a ter- 
rible gale. Sceing that she would go down, her master, Captain Headley, 
and the crew took to the boats. One got safely ashore on the Island of 
Rawree; the other, containféng the master, second mate, cook, and nine 
men, Was swamped, and they all perished. 

The collier brig Lebanon was lying in the Wear, with a cargo of gas- 
coals, on Saturday. On the previous evening a quantity of gas had been 
generated, and had forced its way into the captain’s cabin. An attempt to 
light the cabin fire was followed by an explosion, which damaged the vessel, 
and seriously injured the ship and three of the crew. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
THE TWO SESSIONS OF 1859, 
Tue Parliamentary annals of 1859 have been more remarkable 
for party conflict than for legislative efiorts and legislative suc- 
cesses. For many years the strife of party has not been sustained 
with so much yigour, party battles have not been fought with 
such obstinacy. con 
venience Derbyites, came into oflice because there was a split in 
the Liberal camp. ‘They appealed to the country to win at the 





in 1852 the sect of politicians, called for con- | 


hustings the strength they lacked in the Lower House, aud they | 


failed to obtain a majority. A composite Government suceceded, 
and held office until rent asunder by the rude ordeal of war, and 
by internal intrigues. Then we had a pure Whig War Adminis- 
tration, which, beaten by a combination of elements that could not 
cohere for other than destructive objects, appealed to the country 
in its turn, and gained an amount of support rarely accorded to any 
Ministry of modern times. Wrecked upon a mismanaged ques- 
tion of foreign policy, expelled by a combination similar to that 
fortuitously effeeted in 1857, the Government of the pure Whigs 
went to pieces in 1858, and again the Derbyites came in with a 
minority. ‘They held oflice for one session ; won good opinions by 
sanctioning the passage of liberal measures and yielding to a po- 
pular cry against taxation, and by making large promises for the 
future. The session of 1859 came round and brought with it an 
array of promises in the Queen’s speech, none of which were des- 
tined to be fulfilled. 
minority, but the split in the Liberal camp had not healed, and it 
depended on the suecess with which Lord Derby and his adroit 
lieutenant adapted their measures to suit the prejudices of their 
own party and a section of the opposition, whether the Ministry 
should go out or stay in. Another disturbing force came to per- 
plex them. A crisis in the affairs of Italy arose, and the Minis- 
ters, mistaking the temperof the country, showed, or were sup~ 
posed to have shown, a leaning towards the side with which the 
country had no sympathy. ‘They were suspected of being neutral 
only in name, and of not making the most of that position in 
Europe to which Great Britain is entitled. In home affairs none 
of their measures prospered. Mr, Walpole’s Church-rate Bill was 
summarily ejected. Lord Chelmsford’s Bankruptcy Bill shared a 
similar fate. Their Reform Bill appeared only to show that its 
construction had cost the Cabinet two of its most respectable 
members. The secession of Mr. Henley and Mr. Walpole, and 
the explanation that accompanied it, were signs that the Ministry 
had left the plain and honest path for crooked and devious 
ways, and straightforward legislation for equivocal and fanciful 
expedients. The experiment of governing by a minority utterly 
failed in the hands of its most accomplished professor. In short, 
the fable of the gentleman between two stools was illustrated over 
again with the inevitable results. The Reform Bill, for which 
two good Ministers had been sacrificed, was rejected by a majority 
of 39 in a House of 621 Members. 

And now was developed, in all its intensity, the chief character- 
istic of the Parliamentary year—the struggle of party, a struggle 
which was transferred from the Houses of Parliament to the wider 
arena of the hustings. So resolute were the Derbyites to hold oflice 
that they had recourse to the expedient of 1852 and 1857, and, 


The party in power was still supported by a | 


the two sessions may be summed upin a sentence. In the earlier 
session we had a debate ona Reform Bill, followed by a dis- 
solution of Parliament and a general election; in the later, a de- 
bate on a simple motion of want of confidence, followed by the 
formation of a new government. 

It is true that some sound measures have been passed to 
strengthen our defensive force by land and sea, but that 
legislation which formed the prominent feature in the ministerial 
programme of February last, is remitted to ‘‘ next session.” 

Perhaps it is unwise to regret this. Party battles are as es- 
sential to wholesome political life as passing bills. Unanimity is 
as often a sign of stagnation or indifference as it is of earnestness 
of purpose, A weak opposition is as perilous as every other form 
of weakness, Strength in a government and strength in the an- 
tagonist of a government impart a vivacity, interest, and wholc- 
someness to politieal life which nothing else can. In great emer- 
gencies, in times of external war or invasion, unanimity is a pre- 
cious thing, indispensable to suecess ; but in the ordinary busi- 


| ness of national life, since there are two parties, a majority and a 





although continental politics were in a position that required a 


strong British Government to exercise any influence oyer them, 
although it was foreseen that whoever won the battle, British legis- 
lation must be sacrificed and the promised harvest of reforms de- 
stroyed in their spring-time, yet Lord Derby dissolved Parliament, 
and put to the country the question of confidence or no confidence 
in his Ministry. It was an act that could only have been justi- 
fied by the result. If the majority of the country were on Lord 
Derby’s side, and the majority of the Lower House against 
him, it was only right that the balance should be rectified, 
and the House and the country brought into harmony, 


minority, it is well that both should be strong, lest the majority 
wax overbearing or the minority grow slavish or become trucu- 
lent. A weak minority can be very irritating, and irritation is a 
bad thing; it never can command respect, and there are few 
minorities in polities which should not command respect. The 
political struggles of 1859 have reinvigorated political life ; all 
parties have been put on their mettle; all are more in earnest ; 
and the two great divisions are so nearly balanced that it would 
be unreasonable to expect a cessation of hostilities, a relaxation of 
vigour in 1860. On the contrary, it cannot be denied that the 
Tory party has made progress, in spite of the faults and follies of 
its leaders; and this should have the effect of making the rank 
and file of the Liberals still more united, and impose on their 
leaders the duty of being circumspect and straightforward. 
Ministers should remember how much depends on the courage, 
honesty, and ability they display, individually and collectively, 
during the recess, and on the ready prepared measures with 
which they meet Parliament in that land of Cockaigne, ‘ next 
session.” Parties are face to face, and Liberal government is 
once more on its trial. 


THE FRENCH AMNESTY. 

Tur amnesty will not surprise those who have watched the career 
of Napoleon with care. After the Orsini attempt, heated and 
frightened partisans buried him into a policy of fear, and fear is 
always cruel ; but when he recovered himself he dismissed General 
Espinasse, and the ministry of M. Delangle has been remarkably 
mild in administering the system of repression which is still the 
staple of government in France. 

The bloodshed after the coup d’état, the subsequent measures 
of severity, the long years during which the bold Republican 
minority has been kept down with an iron hand—have never been 
the wanton work of a man proud of power ; they have been the 
matured deeds of the slow phlegmatie statesman who thought— 
erroneously in our opinion—that there was no other way of se- 
curing order in Franee. Now, when his vietories have made the 
army his own, and when the glory of a conqueror stands him in 
the stead of dynastic prestige, he thinks he eando without de- 
portations and press warnings. 

It isa pleasure to contemplate the personal effects of the mea- 
sure—to think of the weary hearts sore with exile which will 


| leap for joy at the prospect of returning to their beloved France. 
| Many of these noble exiles—men who have borne poverty without 


a murmur, without a stain—leave our shores to become again 
French citizens, Knowing what events always precede their 
exile, we may almost say to them, as Louis XIV, said to the old 
Pretender on bidding him farewell—‘‘ May we never see you 


, again!” May France be free and happy enough to retain them. 


The affairs of Italy were nothing compared to the restoration of | 


soundness to the affairs of England. Ina great measure the re- 
sult did justify the dissolution, From a combination of diverse 
influences the Tory party did reevive large accessions. In Ireland, 
for instance, priests and Orangemen laboured in its behalf, 
England the democratic violence of Mr. Bright in the autumn of 
1858 had caused a reaction in favour of Toryism, and the fear 
that the small boroughs would be sacrificed in a Whig reform 
bill also assisted in converting a weak minority into one of com- 
parative strength. The party battle was fought out at the elec- 
tions with unflagging spirit and unscrupulous energy; but al- 
though thirty seats were added to the Tory side, that gain was 


quitted the old, a minority. What they had not counted on came 
to pass: the Liberals effected a union among themselves, and 
rival chiefs, laying aside their differences, consented to act to- 
gether. In ten days after the meeting of the new Parliament the 
Derbyites found themselves in a minority, but the scale was only 
turned against them by 13 votes; a small array, yet suflicient, 
for the Ministers resigned. Thus four months had been oc- 


cupied in exploding the theory of government by a minority and 
in the painful but necessary process of reconstructing party. 
Three weeks elapsed before the new Government, which tainly re- 
presented the Liberals, got under way, and it was July before 
the new Chancellor of the Exchequer expounded his’ budget. 
The remainder of the session only sufliced for the voting of the 
estimates and the passing of indispensable bills. 


The labours of 


| welcome. 


In | 


‘ and functions now offered to him. 


The amnesty in its extension to the political prisoners in Cayenne, 
Lambessa, and other places, releases several cf the men trans- 
ported by Cavaignac in 1848; to these men it will be still more 
The ‘sunshine spoken” of this happy release gets an 
additional and very maton’ charm from the fact that the Em- 
peror has sent steamers to convey the liberated back to France. 
M. Louis Blane has declined to accept the amnesty. He prefers 
to be an exile—a victim. We believe that he honestly deems 
this the more dignified course, but we cannot agree with him. 
It seems to us an unworthy abdication of the political privileges 
The little band of opposition 
in the Legislative Corps do more even with the mutilated reports 
in the Moniteur, to keep alive in France the remembrance of the 


ere | t | old days of free discussions, than all the letters which Victor Hugo 
not enough, and the Torics entered the new Parliament as they | 











or Louis Blane wrote in English newspapers. What is the use of 
protests not read by the French people ? 

On the whole we estimate the amnesty at its mere worth— 
simply as a gracious personal act, not the less gracious that it is 
doubtless only simple justice in its release of many who should 
never have been either imprisoned or exiled. It is a kind thing 
done by a man in power and in good humour. Unlike some of 
our contemporaries im London and Paris, we do not see in it the 
beginning of a new system, the inauguration of a régime of com- 
parative liberty. The Loi des Suspects, hastily passed in the first 
fright after the Orsini attempt, is still in foree—the press is still 
under the régime of warnings and suspensions. The will of one 
man has abrogated the past effects of these stern laws; but the 
laws remain, and the will of one man can put them in force again. 
While he remains in France, order is secured by his strong hand, 
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and the repression is tempered by the persenal good-nature of a 
man who has known the bitterness of exile. But were he re- 
moved, what becomes of the system ? It falls to the ground with 
him; it has no vitality, for he absorbs it all, and the very means 
he takes to make the Council of State, the Senate, and the Legis- 
lative Corps the puppets of his will, deprive them of power should 
they wish at his death to save France for his son. Here is the 
Emperor Napoleon’s grand error, To avoid the annoyance of 
some opposition now, he makes his senators mutes, and clips the 
wings of even his very tame deputies. He thus leaves open to 
his only formidable rival, the Comte de Paris, the competing 
offer—** J offer France free institutions.’ Napoleon could offer the 
same free institutions, accompanied by guarantees of order which 
no other dynasty could secure, Ie is sure of the fidelity of the 
army against such a street riot as overturned Louis Philippe, or 
even against the more serious popular rising which sent Charles X. 
to exile. He alone could give the French people the twin 
blessings of liberty and order. Yet he has chosen to be a popular 
despot, and while he lives is seeure ; but for the interests of his 
dynasty the other would be the wiser course. 


THE ITALIAN QUESTION, 
Avrroven the excitement derived from the war and its splendid 
accompaniments is gone; although the greater part of the legions 
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who lost and won have gone home, the interest and anxiety in- | 


spired by the Italian question have not abated; nor has the 
great element of uncertainty been eliminated from our calcula- 
tions. ‘The intentions of Sovereigns and Pontiffs are still obscure, 
and it is one of the questions of the hour how much the people, 
who have forborne with such magnanimity, will bear, 


It was a | 


hard task to drive the Austrians beyond the Mincio, but a far | 
harder task is theirs who have to prevent the reéncroachments of | 


civil and ecclesiastical despotism, to maintain order during a 
period of suspense, and to reconcile the legitimate wishes of the 
people, who have escaped an Egyptian bondage, with high reasons 
of State similar to those which led to the unlooked-for Peace of 
Villafranea. 
not feel a strong interest in the gallant civil struggles of small states 
striving to be as free as themselves; and it would augur ill for 
the public spirit of the English nation were it to refrain, should 
a fair opportunity ofier, from ex: rting its utmost influence to 
secure the freedom which the Italians have won. 

The Italian question, at this moment, naturally divides itself 
into three parts; for Naples is out of court, and Lombardy is an- 
nexed to Piedmont ; and although there may be disputes at Zurich 
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spect. In all, the best, the noblest, the most accomplished, the 
most ‘soggy we have been elected to sit in the representative 
chambers. If, therefore, foreign intervention be withheld, there 
is no reason why these gentlemen should not decide legitimately 
upon the future of their country. Whence, then, the present 
uneasiness ? It can only arise from fear of that very interven- 
tion which we are told is not to take place. Hence the prepara- 
tions for resistance, the opening of negotiations for a military 
league, the summoning of Garibaldi to take command. It is 
quite clear that if intervention be attempted it will not only taint 
the character of high personages, but will lead to a bloody and a 
eruel war. ‘The small states of Italy have shown that if left to 
themselves they can govern themselves, and that their leading 
men will be animated by the noble sentiment expressed by Ri- 
casoli, in his opening speech, ‘that the municipality without the 
nation would at this time of day be an absurdity.” ~ 

The States of the Church, itis admitted, occupy a position some- 
what different from that of the Duchies. Some have dreamed 
of divorcing them entirely from their odious union with the 
Papal Court ; but few have deemed this practicable, considering 
the relations which subsist between France and Austria and the 
Pope. However legitimately the people of the Legations might 
desire a divoree from Rome, it is not conecivable that they could 
obtain it in the courts of Austria and France. Bologna may be 
covered with placards bearing the words ‘“ Viva Vittorio 
Emmanuele, il nostro Ré!” but the King would not dare, at the 
peril of excommunication, and the censure of his political friends, 
to carry the Cross of Savoy to the shores of the Adriatic. The 
question in the Legations, therefore, is, not a divorce, but a 
‘judicial separation.”” The Court of Rome does not sanction a 
dissolution of marriage, not even where the bride has been 
married without her consent; but the Court of Rome might 
perhaps be induced, with a little gentle pressure from her present 


| protector, to decree a judicial separation on condition that the 


It would be strange, indeed, if free Englishman did | 


| thority himself. 


separated provinces paid a yearly tribute to the treasury of St. 
Peter. However that may be, if non-intervention is to be the 
rule; if other states are not to supply the Pope with armed men ; 
then his Holiness will be totally ineapable of restoring his au- 
Their brethren in the Duehies have dis- 
tinguished soldiers—Garibaldi, Fanti, Ulloa—for leaders, and 
the people of the Legations have Mezzocapo. Both have raised 
large bodies of troops, and the Legations are occupied in such a 
meaner, and with such forces, as will prevent the Papal troops from 
entering the country. What, then, is tobedene? Is there any 


| other solution of the difficulty than an European Congress, whie 


about frontier lines and the amount of the debt of the Austrian | 
Empire which will fall upon the shoulders of Lombardy, still | 


Victor Emmanuel is, and backed by France will remain im pos- 
session of the reward of his public spirit and Italian chivalry. 
We need have no fears for Lombardy. The three parts of the 
question which are at the mercy of the unforeseen are the future of 


the Duchies and the Romagna, and the relation which Venetia in | 


the hands of Austria shall bear to the resteof Italy. 

The position of the Duchies gives rise to serious apprehensions. 
Take the case of Tuscany. The Grand Duke Leopold has abdi- 
eated, and his son the Grand Duke Ferdinand regards himself as 
the rightful possessor of the Dukedom. These facts, as we infer 
from an official announcement in the -Wonéteur, have been officially 
announced at the court of the French Emperor. But Ferdinand 
the Fourth has no locus standi; he is in the position of the young 
Stuart Pretender at the court of the French king; his subjects 
disavow his claims; national guards are organized and regular 
troops are arrayed to resist their enforeement; stronger than 
these, in a moral sense, a Tuscan Assembly based on a wide suf- 
frage has met, and from the tone of Baron Ricasoli’s opening 
statement, and the tenour of all the information we receive from 
Tuscany, there can be no doubt that, whatever may be the ultimate 
resolves of that Assembly, a resolution to recall Ferdinand IV. 
from a self-imposed exile will not be one of them. What then 
Will his return be enforced by arms? Will part of the 50,000 
French troops still in Italy be employed to enthrone the Grand 
Duke 2 We have heard in our House of Commons Lord John 
Russell twice express his belief that the Emperor of the Freneh 


should sanction with its authority the separation of the Legations 
from the Papal Government in all but name, and prevent the 
soldiers of a cruel and reactionary party from resuming their 
old and detestable sway ? 

The case of Venetia is sadder than that of all the rest of Italy, 
not excepting Naples and Rome. These may be on a level with 
it, but they cannot exceed it. The states of Venetia are occupied 
by 200,000 Austrian troops, and Venice, at least, is suffering 


| from the fury of a reaction, made more furious by defeat in the 


would not employ his victorious troops on the ignoble errand of | 


escorting back the Dukes against the wishes of the people. We 
have the word of Baron Riecasoli that, before he quitted Italy, the 
French Emperor frankly gave assurance of two things—“ 1. That 
there should be no armed intervention.—2. And that regard should 
be paid to those legitimate wishes of the people which should be 
expressed.” From the same authority we learn that Victor Em- 
manuel gave the like assurances, and that these solemn declara- 
tions have been repeated to the Tuscan delegates in Paris and 
London. Itis true that the reported object of Count Reisct’s 
mission—-namely, to promote the restoration of the Grand Dukes 
—jars painfully with these Imperial assurances ; but it is quite 
conceivable that the French Emperor should deem it his duty to 
execute, if possible, that sinister clause in the Villafranca treaty, 
which requires the return of the Grand Dukes, and that 
having tried and failed, he should still keep the promise which 
he vyouchsafed to the Tuscan delegates. And if such is 
the position of Tuscany, the Duchies of Modena and Parma must 
be similarly situated, because they won their freedom by the 
same means, and have maintained, as Tuscany has maintained, 
internal order under the most trying circumstances. In all the 
Duchies, Assemblies have been convoked to give that expression 





to their wishes which the Emperor Napoleon has promised to re- | 


battle-field ; the Peace of Villafranca, and of course the Treaty of 
Zurich, will leave Austria in possession of that strong position 
between the Adriatic and the mountains of the Tyrol which com- 
mands and oyerawes the whole of Northern Italy. More than 
this, the arrangements at Villafranea contain nothing from which 
one can infer the relation in which Austrian Italy will stand to 
the other states. If there is a Confederation, and Austria enters it 
as Austria, and not as Venetia; if the fortresses are not garrisoned 
by Federal troops, and the Mincio only serves to cover an en- 
campment of non-Italian soldiers, it is plain that Austria will 
be able on the first favourable occasion to reassert her sway over 
the whole of Italy. Even without a Confederation her position 
will be a standing menace to the neighbouring states; and it is 
towards this quarter that we must look for the greater dangers 
that seem to beset the Italian question. 

The war has broken to pieces the treaty laws which regulated 
the relation of Austria to Italy. Those treaty laws had an Eu- 
ropean sanction, It would seem, therefore, that the future re- 
lation of Austria to Italy should again be defined and sanctioned 
by the European Powers, and if a Congress did nothing more than 
this, Italy would have gained a great deal, Providing that the 
people of Italy cannot be left, as they should be left, to settle their 
own affairs, it appears to us that the next best solution would be 
found in the deliberations of an European Congress, enlightened 
and guided by the solemnly declared wishes of the Italian people. 

BRIBERY PREVENTION, OR BRIBERY PUNISHMENT ? 
Ir is no doubt better to prevent than punish ; but if we were to 
refrain from punishing until we have succeeded in preventing 
offences, we fear that the day of punishment would never arrive. 


| There can be no reason why, pending the discovery or application 


of some specific for preventing any offence by a mode other than 
that of punishment, we should not do what we can to punish and 
make punishment operateas a preventive. There is bribery, to wit. 
The ballot would be a preventive ; but why should we not devise 
some efficacious application of the prevention by punishment 
theory, and enforce it, at least until we get the ballot? Many do 
not believe in the eflicaey of the ballot and, even allowing that it 
would succeed, think the evils it would bring with it would equal 
the evils it would extinguish ; and of course we are not to sup- 
pose that they are supporters of a system of corruption, Co d 
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they, in the face of the yearly accumulations of foul and scan- 
dalous records in their archives—showing how many of their 
honourable selves are concocted by agents into Members of the 
Commons—decently resist any sound plan for the punishment of 
bribery? Not a single Member, however he may have been 


made, dares publicly defend the corruption of the electoral body ; | 


yet, in spite of their ostentatious attempts to put down bribery, 
the thing grows and flourishes, and every gencral election yields 
such an abundant harvest, that the country is seandalized, and 
even Members of Parliament have been known to blush. Where 
isthe evil? Is the thing to be attacked invincible? Must we 
look upon it in amazement and despair, or reverently pass by on 
the other side and wink hard at it as one of the necessary ac- 
companiments of Parliamentary Government? We cannot so re- 
gard it. In our opinion it is time that the House of Commons 
should cease to sow its wild oats, and should take thought how 
it might forswear sack and live cleanly. 

The tendeney to bribe and be bribed is no doubt inherent in 
human nature. Formerly, Ministers directly, with hard cash, 
bought votes: the tendency had developed itself in such high 
quarters. Earlier still it had shown itself in higher quarters— 
judgments from the bench of justice could be bought. If a 

linister were to bribe now with — cash, or with a promise of 
place, a discovery of the fact would lead to the immediate punish- 
ment of the briber and bribed, for public opinion would brand 
both as infamous, and both would lose place and power. Carry 
the process a little lower. Prosecute and punish both briber and 
bribed, and let the heaviest punishment fall on the briber. The 
briber is ten times more guilty than the bribee, the tempter than 
the tempted. Remember that bribery, or the attempt to bribe, is 
a misdemeanour at common law, triable at any assize, and pro- 
bably at quarter or borough sessions. Why should not this law 
be severely enforced? The law does not allow thieves to pick 
pockets with impunity. It is often as difficult to convict a pick- 

ocket as it is the man who is only a few shades removed from 

im, the man who is supposed to know the human and divine law 
better than the paltry pickpocket, the man who oflers and who 
gives a bribe. Why should the thief suffer and the guilty briber 
escape? The pickpocket only sullies his own soul, he does not 
inflict a moral injury on the man he robs; but the election agent 
who directly or indirectly bribes, not only injures his own cha- 
racter—he taints whole communities. He does more evil than 
fifty pickpockets, yet how lenient we are to him, how we hesitate 
tohale him before ajudge, and punish him as we would any other 
offender. 

If we would dry up this foul stream of corruption we must go to 
the source, and it is a grave question whether the source is not in 
the House of Commons, That Houseglings to its privilege of deal- 
ing. with all charges brought against its Members tending to in- 
validate their return, 
stronger than the House, and when the Bench trembled at the nod 
of the Court, such a privilege was almost as essential as the privi- 
lege of free speech. But is it so now, when the House of Com- 


mous is almost stronger than the law, and far stronger than the | 


Crown ; when the bench is perfectly independent and wnimpeach- 
ably pure. A Committee of the House of Commons trying the 
validity of an election is a judge sitting to decide on his own 
cause,—a thing tolerated nowhere else, except in the other branch 
of the Legislature, Why should not the common law decide who 
is and who is not elected a Member of the House in all disputed 
eases. Why should the House keep this power of trying election 
cases upon a system only less satisfactory than its predecessor ¢ 
At present the system is a sham, and the lobbies and Parliament 
Street decide who shall and who shall not sit quite as much as if 
not more than the Election Committees, Besides, exposed to such 
temptations to screen each other, how, with the best intentions, 
can Members help doing so. An inquiry on the spot where the 
offences were rife, where the corrupt agents sowed the 
golden seeds of idleness, debauchery, and thriftlessness, is 
far more efficacious than an inquiry by a Committee, because 
the inquirers are wholly disinterested, and the bribers and bribed 
are shamed before their neighbours. But even when the guilt of 
a host of persons is established, all the punishment they get is a 
moral punishment, for they are rarely indicted. Were the report 
of a Commission followed by a series of indictments, preferred by 
a public prosecutor and rigorously pressed, bribers and bribed 
would not only have to bear the temporary stigma arising from 
the public proclamation of their guilt, but they would have to 
meet and bear the more lasting disgrace of having been imprisoned 
like other offenders, and of having been treated as prisoners, 


At least one of the remedies for election bribery, then, would 


be to remove it from the cognizance of the House, and remit it to 
the ;.w courts, a remedy proposed years ago by Sir Eardley Wil- 
mot. But if the House 
lege, there is another remedy it can adopt, and one, perhaps, 
as efficacious as the first. Why should not the Member elected 
make a solemn Declaration, before taking his seat, that he 


had not, directly or indirectly, been a party to any bribery, and | 


that he had not paid and would not pay any expenses arising out 
of his election, other than those allowed by law and published to 
all the world. We cannot but think that if the House were in 
earnest it would adopt such a course. Ilitherto the House has 
shrunk from adopting it. Lord John This and Mr. That might 
feel insulted by having to make such a declaration ; never- 
theless, while Lord That and Mr. This are every session convicted 
of bribery by their agents for which they must have supplied the 


In old times, when the Prerogative was | 


oes not like to part with an old privi- , 


| funds, their demonstrations of outraged honour will be estimated 
at what they are worth. If such a provision were adopted, and 
the briber were also more severely punished than the bribee we 
should soon hear less of that corruption which is the white 
leprosy of our Parliamentary system. 


FILTER VERSUS CONCRETE, 

A very lively discussion has arisen during the last fortnight 
respecting the future of the Serpentine. That sheet of water, so 
handsomely set in its green sloping banks and noble forest trees 
has long been foul with impurities of all kinds. This is to be 
attributed to many causes—partly its great age, the strong adul- 
teration of the water with the contents of Bayswater sewers, and 
the stagnant character of the vast pool, A ery went forth to 
purify it some eleven years ago. That cry seemed to be als 
on the point of being satistied. Minister after Minister adi 
its justice, but it has nevertheless gone on unsatisfied, until this 
year 1859. The demand for the purification of the Serpe: 
has been stimulated by the success of the purification of the water 
in St. James’s Park. And, it is probable, that, had Lord Llan- 
over continued to hold the post of Minister of Publie Works, the 
Serpentine, like the water in St. James’s Park, would have been 
filled with pure water by this time. Mr, Fitzroy has now takea 
it in hand, and has adopted, or is supposed to have adopted, a 
plan—at all events the House of Commons have voted 17,000/, 
the public money fur the puritication of the Serpentine. 












Whereupon arises a sharp controversy, invelving in its eddies, 
engineers, contractors, public-spirited agitators, editor 1d 
Members of Parliament. Notwithstanding the evidences of om 
senses—of sight, smell, and touch—very ‘‘ eminent authorities” 
assert that there is nothing whatever obnoxious in the water of 
the Serpentine. All we can say is that having frequen its 
shores almost daily for many years, we can testify to its stinking 


‘ 

. . . . . © 
properties in summer, to its beauty at a distance, and its ugly 
fouluess on a near approach, at all times. We are , 
therefore, who cannot concur with the eminent authorities in be- 


OL LhOse, 





lieving that the Serpentine has been libelled by its assailants, 
We take for granted that it requires purification, It also re- 
quires something more. ‘The bed of the lake is a chavs of black 


mud, covered, in some parts, by three or four feet, in other parts 
by four-and-iwenty feet of water. Its inequality of depth and 
the pestilential character of the mud when stirred up annually 
costs, we are afraid to say how many lives. Last year, Lord 
John Manners—who was, perhaps, one of the most futile Ministers 
of Public Works we have ever had, cast many loads of lime into 
the water to effect its purification. The consequence was that all 
the fish in the lake were destroyed by Lord John Manners’ spe- 
cific. The water was purified for a moment, but the living 
purifiers, the lish, who eat up impurities, were banished al- 
together. Now if the Serpentine had not been offensive and in- 
jurious to health, why should Lord John Manners have taken the 
trouble to poison all the fish in order to effect a temporary cleansing 
of the water ? 7 

Grant that it ought to be purified, Then comes the qui 
how? The plan which Mr, Fitzroy adopted is one project 
Mr. Hawksley. He proposes to pump the water from one cud 
the lake into a large filtering bed to be established at the other, 











and return it to the lake in the form of a cascade. The cost oi 
this process is to be 17,0007. The other plan is that of Messrs, 
Fasten, Amos, and Co, ‘They propose to draw off the water, dceo- 
dorize the mud, level the bottom, cover the whole with a bed of 
gravel or concrete, aud pump in fresh water. The cost of this 


plan, as at present proposed, would be _15,000/7.; but per!cetly 
developed it would cost 28,000/. It is objected to Mr. Hawks- 
ley’s plan that it would not effect the object in view, and that, at 
best, it would only mitigate the evil, because it would not touch 
the Stygianm bog at the bottom. The objections to the other plan 
‘are based on ingenious calculations respecting the det 
sourees of water supply, and the cost. It is but fair to sa) 
Mr. Hawksley’s plan has received the sanction of Mr, Rob 
Stephenson and Sir Samuel Morton Peto; but their authori 
diminished by their insensibility to the nuisance itself, the « 
ence of which they doubt. 
| The nominal question at issue is, therefore, between filter and 
concrete. The real question at issue is not between filter and 
concrete, but between clfective work and makeshift. The same 





question, in fact, has arisen with respect to this little job of the 
Serpentine, which we have to deal with in the larger questions ol 
our Army and Navy. Shall we have the thing done we!! and 


once for all, or shall we have it partially done, with the cert 
that it will require tinkering at some futuve day? For 25,000/. 
the Serpentine could be placed in a similar state of purify and 
safety to the lake in St. James’s Park. The bottom could be 
levelled and covered with concrete ; fresh water could be poured 
into it and maintained fresh for ever. It is, therefore, a question 
of money. We have no doubt whatever that Mr. Fitzroy himself 
is sincerely of opinion that, if he could only have persuaded Mr. 
Gladstone and the House of Commons to acquiesce in a vote ol 
28,000/, to purify the Serpentine, he would have adopted the 
larger and more workmanlike scheme. The vote taken in the 
| late session was taken ina hurried manner, and it may now he too 
| late to remonstrate. But it certainly still remains open for Mr. 
| Fitzroy to consider during the winter whether it would not be 
| better to suspend operations and try to persuade the Chanccilor ol 

the Exchequer into sanctioning the spending of the larger sui, so 
| that the work might be well done and the lake in Hyde lark be 
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made a credit to the metropolis and a source of healthy pleasure 
to those who frequent its shores, either for the purpose of bathing 
or for physical exercise. 


“THE OCCASIONAL. 


sy Letom Hunt. 





No. XVI. Corgecrioss or Last Wrerx’s Occastonan. Cause of if ad oft . 
and its incompleteness—Opinions respecting madness and wickedness—Danger 
ef confounding the occasional morbid impressions of ill health on great minds 


with subjections of their intellect. 


I was so aware of having left some passages hastily and imperfectly 
worded in my first remarks on the “ Shelley Memorials,” that I intended 
to set them right this week, whether anything meanwhile were said to 
I therefor 


hasten to assure the gentleman 
(and who 


me on the subjc ct or not. 
who wrote the Review which was noticed in those remarks, 
that when I spoke of 


will see this disclaimer before it is published,) 


writers on Shelley who were “ trutliess,” I had not the slightest in- 

tention of applying the epithet to himself. I could not have used the 

erm “‘ gentleman,”’ when speaking of him in the first instance, had such 
“gent I 

a thought entered my head. I am very sorry for having rendered my 


words liable to so painful a misconception; and I regret, furthermore, 


that by a mistake of memory I represented him as designating morbid | 


visions of the eyesight “necessary forerunners” of insanity, instead of 


“premonitory symptoms,” though I still cannot but think that the latter 
words are too strongly applicd both to morbid tendencies in general and 
even to intense nervous irritability, as well as to images in the brain 
occasionally beheld as actual More circumstances than 
are yet known by his nearest conspired 
on the occasions alluded to by the Reviewer, especially when he was re- 


visions. 


surviving connexions, 


| much criticism in regard both to fact and opinion. 





CHAPPELL’S POPULAK MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME," 
Mr. CHAPPELL’s Collection of English National Airs was pub- 
lished nearly twenty years ago, and fourteen years have elapsed 
since the edition was exhausted. Meanwhile he continued those 
researches into the musical antiquities of England which had 
become to him a labour of love, with the view of producing an 
enlarged edition; but he found that his investigations led him 
further and further into fresh fields of inquiry, and promised 
such an accumulation of matter, that he resolved to defer for a 
few years the republication of his work. At length he found the 
increase of his materials so great that it had become easier to re- 
write the book than to make additions to it. The present publi- 
cation, therefore, is not a new edition—it is a new work of more 
than twice the quantity, and ten times the value of the old, 
The alterations are not always additions: matter of inferior in- 
terest lias been removed, and the form of the work is improved 
by the adoption of a chronological arrangement. The result of 
Mr, Chappell’s labours has been a contribution to the musical 
literature of this country unequalled in value and importance 
save only by the works of our great historians, Hawkins and 
Burney. In regard to the latter of these writers, we may observe 
in passing that we cannot approve of the depreciatory tone in 
which he is uniformly spoken of by Mr. Chappell. He was often 
inaccurate, and often prejudiced, and has laid himself open to 
His errors 


| have been several times exposed by Mr. ——— himself, whose 
1 


siding in the Bay of Spezia, to put Shelley’s delicate organization into 


an extreme state of nervous sensibility ; and doubtless he ought at that 
time to have been in the hands of a physician for the sake of his general 
health, though not for that of 
and like his most logical self to the la 
days can bear testimony. But the Reviewer 
this; and I again express my regret for having given him uncasiness. 
The truth is, with regard to those first remarks of mine on the *‘ Shel- 
that I was very unwell when I wrote them; that a 


his brain in particular, which was clear 
t, as I who saw him in his last 
was not bound to know 


ley Memorials,” 


| musical controversy. 


kind friend had borne me suddenly away from home, for change of air ; 


and that in the hurry I omitted to take with me the Reviewer's notice ; 
so that when I came to speak of it, which it was necessary to do the day 
following, I was forced to draw upon my memory. The reader has 
heard of the correspondent, who in exeuse for the length of a letter, 
said he had not time to write a shorter. My condition in this instance 
was worse; for I had time neither for « ssion nor dilation. My 
memory also, unluckily, happened to be full of other thoughts; and thes: 
produced such confusion, that besides the inadyert ncies just mentioned, 
I contradicted, by the accidental intermediate 
sentences in the exordium, what I had stated some time since to the 


mpre 


omission of a few 
public respecting the silence which ! observed on certain political and 
polemical poiuts in connexion with the I’'r 
and subsequently, when I spoke, without exception, of the mistake made 
by Shelley’s admirers as to the feasibility of a thorough biography of 
him before the lapse of a certain period of time, I might have been sup 
posed to include in the objection the step taken by Lady Shelley, with 
the consent of her husband, to encourage a continuation of a Life of Sir 
Percy’s father by a person who had not unworthily 
They, it is true, found them istal 
reason of the difficulties 
last w eck, but t] y had cont mplated no all-inclusive biography such as 
new and more a 
preposterous pr¢ 
(in charity) by a failing brain. 

To return for a moment to the note of the Reviewer, 


nch Emperor and the Papacy 


commenced it. 


lves mistaken also, and partly too by very 


with regard to living persons, of which I spok« 
it 
dvanced -generations would require; much less such a 
ension in the room of it, as could only be accounted for 


I must confess 
nyself at a loss to understand to which passage it is in my Remarks that 
he refers, when he is so good as to say of me, in doubt whether his eyes 
could have read properly, that I am surely the last man in the world 
“who would intentionally sanction the cruel doctrine, not yet whelly 
eradicated, that madness is wickedness.” 
doctrine is, and therefore fit to be held by sects that renounc 
re that there was even a sect existing who held 


humanity, I was not aw: 
it. The charge against myself has been the reverse; namely, that I 


triumphs have not always been mingled with the courtesy due to 
his adversary ;—*‘ a foeman worthy of his steel,” or of the steel of 
any combatant who has ever brandished his pen in the field of 
We cannot, with Mr, Chappell, impute 
wilful falsehood to Dr. Burney—his whole character forbids such 
an imputation. He was a gentleman and a scholar; and his 
great work, with all its faults, is the most delightful, as well as 
the most instructive, that ever has been written on th 
tory of music. 

Burney thought that England was not rich in national music 
a great mistake etiectually and practically confuted by the publi- 
vation of Mr, Chappell’s work, in which we find a body of pure 
indigenous music not surpassed—nor perhaps equalled—by the 
music of any country in Europe. But Burney’s mistake was pre- 
valent in his time. The subject had never been investigated, and 
no great collection of English music had ever been made. Durney 
did not enter upon the inquiry, and left the subject of national 
music untouched—an omission, certainly ; but one into which he 
was apparently led by the necessity of keeping down the bulk of 
his volumes. Probably when Mr. Chappell began to collect Eng- 
lish melodies, he himself did not anticipate the richness of his 
harvest. 

It is somewhat diflicult to define precisely what is meant by 
‘National Music.” The works of our English composers are 
English national music; but this is not the sense in which the 
term is used. [tis generally understood as being confined to 
music in common use among the people, and handed down to 
them by tradition from their forefathers, the names of the com- 
posers being unknown. But this last condition is not essential to 
the character of national music. The works of our Purcells o1 
Arnes are not, generally speaking, national music; buta tune by 
Pureell or Arne may fall into this category by having come into 
popular use without reference to its composer. Thus “ Britons 
strike home” and ** Rule Britannia” are national songs, though 
the one is Pureell’s and the other Arne’s, because thousands are 
familiar with them who never heard the names of Purcell or Arne, 
Of such tunes Mr. Chappell’s volumes afford many instances. 

Mr. Chappell goes back to the time of the Norman Conquest, 


his- 


| and his first specimen is the ‘Chanson Roland,” said to have been 


| and rhythmic al as if written yesterday. 


Absurd and monstrous as such a | 


» reason and | 


was too much inclined to think wickedness madness; but this inclina- | 


r made me imagine that the two things 
that t! 


tion, on the other hand, neve 
were in all cases identical, or 

madness of a good man like Cowper or that of a great geometrician like 
Newton (whose mind is said, for a brief interval, to have undergone that 


was no difference between the 


awful eclipse) and the furious or fantastic ravings of tyrants deprived of 


their power, or fops who take their straws for sceptres. 

But if it becomes all men in their common regard for humanity to 
count all madness pitiable, even when it least pities itself, so, for their 
own sakes and for the advance of the deliverance of mankind from too 
many organized systems of madness which are taken for reason, it be- 
comes, I think, the most intelligent men, most of all, to be cautious how 
they tend to confound morbidities of ill health with omens of perverted 
intellectual perceptions, and so to lay the highest reason at the feet of its 
lowest opponents. 


| land, 





the war song of Taillefer, the Norman champion, at the battle of 
Hastings. It is a regular melody in triple time, and without any 
intrinsic mark of antiquity, though that says nothing against its 
alleged date; many airs, undoubtedly ancient, being as smooth 
Internal evidence, de- 
rived either from the rhythm or the seale of a melody, goes but 
a short way in settling its genuineness. The next specimen is the 
famous song, ‘* Summer is icumen in” (Summer is come in), 
believed to belong to the thirteenth century, and the earliest se- 
cular composition (x parts known to exist in any country. It 
is a great curiosity; and, being unquestionably of high antiqui- 
ty, gives evidence of the early cultivation of counterpoint in Eng- 
Chaucer’s poems are full of allusions to music, and to its 
use among all classes of people. Mr, Chappell quotes many pas- 
sages, and draws from them some curious conclusions. 

**We learn,” he says, “from the preceding quotations, that country 
squires in the fourteenth century could pass the day in singing or playing 
the flute, and that some could *Songés well, make and indite’ ; that the 
most attractive accomplishment in a young lady was to be able to sing well, 
and that it afforded her the best chance of obtaining an eligible husband ; 
also, that the cultivation of music extended to every class. The Miller, of 
whose education Pierce Plowman speaks so slightingly, could play = 
the bagpipe, and the apprentice both on the ribible and gittern. The 
musical instruments named are the harp, psaltery, fiddle, bagpipe, Lute, 
trumpet, rote, rebec, and gittern. There remain the lute, organ, shalm (or 
shawm), and citole, the hautboy (or wayte), the horn, and shepherd’s pipe ; 
and the catalogue will be nearly complete, for the cittern or cithren differed 

* Popular Music of the Olden Time; a collection of the Ancient Songs, Ballads, 
and Dance Tunes, illustrative of the National Musie of Rngland, By W, Chappell, 
F.S.A. Published by Cramer, Beale, and Chappell, 
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chiefly from the gittern in being strung with wire instead of gut or other | 


material. The sackbut was a brass trumpet with a slide like the modern 
trombone ; and the dulcimer differed chiefly from the psaltery in the wires 
being struck, instead of being twitted by a plectrum or quill, and therefore 


requiring both hands to perform on it. In the commencement of the | 


Pardener’s Tale, he mentions lutes, harps, and gitterns for dancing, as well 
as singers with harps; in the Knight’s Tale he represents Venus with a 
eitole in her right hand, and the organ is alluded to both in the History of 
St. Cecilia and in the tale of the Cock and the Fox.” 


We see, therefore, that in the fourteenth century, (the age of | 


Chaucer,) the English were as richly provided with musical in- 
struments, and knew as well how to use them, as any nation in 
Europe. , i 
Erasmus, speaking of the English in the time of Henry VIII, 
says that they boast of having the most handsome women, of 
keeping the best tables, and being most accomplished in the skill 
of music of any people ; and it is well known that a race of musi- 


cians sprang up in England in the sixteenth century whose names — 


They were pre- 


are to this day illustrious in the annals of the art. 
The sublime 


eminent in every branch, secular as well as sacred. 


ecclesiastical harmonies of Tye, Tallis, Byrde, and Gibbons are | 


heard to this day in our churches ; and the beautiful madrigals of 
Wilbye, Bennet, Weelkes, Morley, Ward, and their illustrious 
contemporaries, have never been rivalled, the greatest modern 
composers having only approached their excellence. Nor was 
music in those days confined to professors of the art. Musicians 
were great, because their greatness was appreciated. 
even the lowest, loved music, and all classes, save the lowest, 
understood it. Henry VIII. was a composer of no mean acquire- 
ments, and Queen Elizabeth was a fine performer on the virginals, 
the pianoforte of that day. The universal cultivation of music 
in her time is described with much liveliness by Mr. Chappell. 

“ During the long reign of Elizabeth, music seems to have been in uni- 
versal cultivation, as well as in universal esteem. Not only was it a ne- 
cessary qualification for ladies and gentlemen, but even the city of London 
advertised the musical abilities of boys educated in Bridewell and Christ's 


Hospital, as a mode of recommending them as servants, apprentices, or hus- | 


bandmen. In Deloney’s History of the Gentle Craft, 1598, one who tried 
to pass for a shoemaker was detected as an impostor, because he could 
neither sing, sound the trumpet, play upon the flute, nor reckon up his 
tools in rhyme. Tinkers sang catches; milkmaids sang ballads; carters 
whistled; each trade, and even the beggars, had their special songs; the 
bass-viol hung in the drawing-room for the amusement of waiting visitors ; 
and the lute, cittern, and virginals, for the amusement of waiting cus- 
tomers, were the necessary furniture of the barber's shop. They had music 
at dinner, music at supper, music at weddings, music at funerals, music 
at night, music at dawn, music at work, and music at play.” 

As to the middle classes of society, their musical education and 
attainments were sufficient to put to shame the slight acquire- 
ments of the same classes in our day. To be able, in the social 
circle, to join at sight in the harmony of a part-song or a madrigal 
was deemed as essential to the character of a lady or gentleman 
as it now is to dance a quadrille or play a game at cards, In 


Morley’s Introduction to Practical Music, a treatise written in | 


dialogue according to the custom of the time, a young gentleman 
tells his friend that he is going in search of a music-master, in 
consequence of a mortification he had suffered at a party the 
night before, owing to his ignorance of music. ‘‘ Supper being 
ended,” he says, ‘‘ and music-books, according to custom, being 
brought to the table, the mistress of the house presented me 
with a part, earnestly requesting me to sing; but when, after 
many excuses, I protested unfeignedly that I could not, every 
one began to wonder ; yea, some whispered to others demanding 
how Iwas brought up: so that, upon shame of my ignorance, | 
go now to seek out mine old friend Master Gnorimus, to make my- 
self his scholar.” 

Mr. Chappell quotes some satirical lines on the way in which 
fine ladies of the sixteenth century passed their time, which are, 
perhaps, not altogether inapplicable to the fine ladies of the nine- 
teenth— 

** This is all that women do, 

Sit and answer them that woo; 

Deck themselves in new attire, 

To entangle fresh desire ; 

After dinner sing and play, 

Or dancing, pass the time away.” 
And he quotes the old French author of that day who says that 
‘¢ England is the paradise of women, as Spain and Italy are their 
purgatory.” 

Queen Elizabeth’s reign was rich in the production of songs 
and ballads. ‘‘ Some idea,” says Mr. Chappell, “of the number 
of ballads that were printed in the early part of the reign of Eli- 
zabeth may be formed from the fact that seven hundred and 


ninety-six ballads, left for entry at Stationers’ Hall, remained in , 


the cupboard of the Council Chamber of the Company at the end 
of the year 1560, to be transferred to the new wardens, and only 
forty-four books.” These ballads were written by a host of ob- 
scure rhymers, and were adapted to the tunes in vogue at the 
time, most of which may therefore be supposed to belong to earlier , 
periods. The ample section of Mr. Chappell’s book which belongs 
to the time of Queen Elizabeth includes, under a distinet head, 
the ballad-musie illustrative of Shakspeare. This portion is of 
great and peculiar interest. We have often wished to know what 
were the tunes to which the snatches of song, scattered through 
his plays, were sung; now we find all, or nearly all of them ; and 
we find, moreover, that most of them are interesting and expres- 
sive. Inds You Like It, The Winters Tale, Twelfth Night, 
The Midsummer Night’s Dream, and other plays, there are 
charming little lyries which we are now able to join to the very 
melodies for which Shakspeare himself wrote them. : 


All classes, | 


The high cultivation of music among the upper and middle 
| classes continued till the time of Charles II., when it began to de- 
cline. Even during his reign music in its most refined forms was 
still the most favourite pastime; a fact of which we find much 
| amusing evidence in the Diaries of Pepys and Evelyn now ix 
| everybody’s hands. Old Aubrey tells an aneedote of Dr. Richard 
Corbett, afterwards Bishop of Norwich. 
** After he was D.D. he sang ballads at the Cross of Abingdon. On 4 
market-day he and some of his comrades were at the tavern by the Cros 
| and a ballad-singer complained that he had no custom ; he could not put 
his ballads, The jolly Doctor put off his gown and put on the balla 
singer’s leathern jacket; and, being a handsome man, and having a rare 
a — he presently had a great audience and vended a large number o! 
obhads, 
This reverend divine was himself a chansonnier, and wrote a 
ballad to the tune of Bonny Nell. The taste of Charles I1., in 
music as in everything else, was light and frivolous. He aped 
the fashions of the court of Louis XLV., and gave exclusive en- 
couragement to French composers and performers. The royal 
example was followed, of course, by the courtiers and higher 
orders; and, as fashion always descends, and spreads in de- 
scending, a great change for the worse was gradually wrought in 
the state of music in England. In later times there has been a 
revival: in our own day, especially, music in its higher forms is 
more and more generally understeod. But, though the art itself 
| has made immense progress, its cultivation has not again risen to 
the old level of Elizabeth’s age, when skill in musie was so es- 
sential a branch of polite education, that if an unfortunate wight 
was obliged in society to confess his ignorance, ‘‘the company 
began to wonder and ask each other, how he was brought up ?” 
Mr. Chappell brings down his chronological series to the reign 
of George [1., elassing each particular ballad according to the 
period when its existence was first recorded; a classification 
which does not fix the actual date of its composition, for it may 
have existed long before it attracted the attention of any col- 
lector or publisher. Thus the lovely air, ‘‘ Drink to me only 
_ with thine eyes” stands in the period from Queen Anne to George 
II., though it must have been much older, its words having been 
written by Ben Jonson. 
Mr. Chappell claims, as English, a considerable number of 
' melodies which have been generally believed to be Scotch, Irish, 
| or Welsh, On Scotland, indeed, his demands are so heavy, that, 
| if they are admitted, that country will be stripped of many bor- 
| rowed feathers. Into this controversy we shall not attempt t 
| enter, because it would demand a degree of research similar to 
| Mr. Chappell’s own, and probably some Seotchman will be 
patriotic enough to undertake the task. We must observe, how- 
ever, that we do not acquiesce in all Mr. Chappell’s conclusions, 
because they do not always flow from his own premises, Ad- 
| mitting the accuracy of all his statements respecting a particular 
| air—the various English collections and publications in which it 
appears, and the allusions made to it by English writers—and 
| granting that no similar evidence of so old a date can be found on 
the northern side of the Border—still, we conceive, all this may 
be very true, and yet the air may be Scotch after all. There are, 
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indeed, several popular airs, looscly reputed Seoteh because they 
have been carelessly admitted into Scotch collections, which are 
really and undeniably English, beeause we know that they were 1 
composed at such-and-such a time, and by such-and-such an 
English musician. But the discovery of a tune in an English 
collection merely tells us that it was known in England when 
that collection was published. It may have been sung in High- P 
| land glens and on Lowland braes for generations before it was t 
' ever carried across the Border. We know something of the € 
Scottish peasantry, They love and cherish their music ; they I 
learn it in childhood from those who are dearest to them; and : 
| were we to hear a melody, in some Scottish district, familiar to r 
| its people from infancy to old age, we should be slow to believi p 
it alien to them because it has found its way into some English Ww 
publication. h 
But this question must remain sub judice—we cannot decide it. 
And we take our leave of a book from which we have received a 
much interesting and entertaining information about the manners W 
as well as the music of our forefathers—a book distinguished by \ 
scholarship, intelligence, and geniality of spirit—warmly recom- th 
mending it to the attention of our readers. Ww 
sccaaciancchiseeais M 
GARIBALDUS AUTOBIOGRAPHY, * Ww 
Tuk autegraph memoirs of Giuseppe Garibaldi, which have been ct 
translated by Mr. Dwight, were begun by the illustrious General Ww 
during his long convalescence after the events of 1849, and were th 
continued in 1850 during his residence in Staten Island, while he 
was engaged in daily labour in the candle factory of his country- he 
man and friend Signor Meucci. He had declined the honours of do 
a publie reception in New York, and dissuaded his fellow exiles th 





both by precept and example from accepting any pecuniary aid 
from others, so long as they were able to earn their bread by any 
labour, however severe or humble. The fatigue he felt after his 
regular day’s work in the factory obliged him to desist from 
writing, and his subsequent occupations as a commander of mer- 
chant vessels in the Pacific, and as an agriculturist in a small 
island off the coast of Sardinia, prevented the further continua- 
tion of his memoirs. They come down, therefore, to no later a 
period than the defence of Montevideo in 1846, but some reference 

* The Life of General Garibaldi. Written by Himself. With his Sketches of 
his Companions in Arms. Translated by his Friend and Admirer, Theodore 
Dwight, Author of * A Tour in Italy in 1821,” ‘* The Roman Republic of 1849,” 
Xe. xc. Published by Sampson Low, Son, and Co, 
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pemen a S-- ' 
is made to subsequent events in the author’s sketches of his 
«Companions in Arms” ; and the translator has added a chapter 
on Garibaldi’s career in Italy in 1848 and 1849, founded partly 
on the General’s own descriptions of actions fought by him, and 
partly on official documents. 

Garibaldi is the son and the grandson of a sailor. His father 
gave him the best education he could afford in Nice, his native 
city, and afterwards taught him seamanship. His mother ‘ was 
a model for mothers; and in saying this,” adds her noble son, 
“| have said all that can be said.” From her he imbibed that 
tenderness of feeling which he blends in equal measure with 
heroic grandeur of soul. Among the incidents of his childhood 
that which seems to have made the deepest impression on his me- 
mory was the grief he felt when, having caught a grasshopper 
and taken it home for a plaything, he accidentally broke its leg. 
Shocked with the thought of the pain he hed caused the harmless 
insect, he shut himself up in his room, and wept bitterly for 
several hours, As a boy he was fonder of play than of books, and 
this was what prompted him to his first maritime expedition. 
Disgusted with the confinement of school, he says— 

“*T one day proposed to several of my companions to make our eseape, and 
seek our fortune. No sooner said than done. We got possession of a boat, 
put some provisions on board, with fishing tackle, and sailed for the 
Levant. But we had not gone as far as Monaco, when we were pursued 
and overtaken by a ‘ Corsair,’ commanded by my good father. We were eap- 
tured without bloodshed, and taken back to our homes, exceedingly mor- 
tified by the failure of our enterprise, and disgusted with an Abbé who had 
betrayed our flight. Two of my companions on that occasion were Cesare 
Tanoli and Raffaele Deandreis.”’ 

Having adopted the nautical life, Garibaldi made several 
voyages to the Levant and the Black Sea, in one of which he was 
made partially acquainted with the plans of the Italian patriots ; 
and “surely Columbus did not enjoy so much satisfaction on the 
discovery of America,” as he did on hearing that the redemption 
of his country was meditated. But— 

** The speedy consequence of my entire devotion tothe cause of Italy was, 
that on the 5th of February, 1834, I was passing out of the gate of Lanterna, 
of Genoa, at seven o'clock in the evening, in the disguise of a peasant—a 
At that time my public life commenced ; and a few days after I 





proseript. 


saw my name, for the first time, in a newspaper, but it was in @ sentence of 


7 1,7 
death. 

He escaped to Marseilles, and after one or two more Medi- 
terranean voyages, set sail for Rio Janeiro, and engaged in com- 
merece in company with Rosetti, another Italian exile; but a 
short experience convineed the partners that neither of them was 
born for a merchant. It suited them better to take up arms in 
aid of the province of Rio Grande, which had risen against Brazil, 
and Garibaldi took the command of a small eruiser with a crew 
of twenty men. On board this vessel he fought his first battle, 
beating two launches with thirty men, and received his first 
wound from a musket ball which struck him in the neck. The 
victors were kindly received at Gualguay, but Millau, the com- 
mandant of the town, was a confederate of Rosas, the traitor of 
Buenos Ayres, and Garibaldi found himself in reality a prisoner 
at large. When his wound was healed he endeavoured to escape, 
but was overtaken and brought back with his hands bound behind 
him. 

**When brought into the presence of Millau, who was waiting for me at 
the door of the prison, he asked me who had furnished me with the means 
of escape. When he found that he could draw no information from me on 
that subject, he began to beat me most brutally with a club which he had 
in his hand. He then put a rope over a beam in the prison, and hung 
me up in the air by my hands, bound together as they were. For 
two hours the wretch kept me suspended in that manner. My whole 
body was thrown into a high, feverish heat. I felt as if burning in 
a furnace. I frequently swallowed water, which was allowed _me, 
but without being able to quench my raging thirst. ‘The sufferings which I 
endured after being unbound were indescribable : yet 1 did not complain. 1 
lay like a dead man ; and it is easy to believe that 1 must have suffered ex- 
tremely. I had first travelled fifty-four miles through a marshy country, 
where the insects are insufferable at that season of the year, and then I had 
returned the same distance, with my hands and feet bound, and entirely ex- 
posed to the terrible stings of the zingara, or mosquito, which assailed m« 
with vigour; and, after all this, I had to undergo the tortures of Millau, who 
had the heart of an assassin.” 

Being liberated by the Governor of the province, Garibaldi 
again joined his friend Rosetti, and rode with him to Rio Grande, 
where they were soon engaged in directing the operations of the 
Republican flotilla, which were then limited to a few cruises in 
the Lagoon. Here Garibaldi was near being cut off with the 
whole of his band in a surprise made in a masterly style by 
Maringue, a dashing leader of the Imperialists. One morning 
when the launches were drawn up on shore, the crews dispersed to 
eut wood, and Garibaldi was sitting by the fire where breakfast 
was cooking, near the Galpon or farm-building which served 
them as an arsenal— 

* Allon asudden, and as if just over my head, I heard a tremendous 
volley of firearms, accompanied by a yell, and saw a company of the enemy’s 
horsemen marching on. I had hardly time to rise and take my stand at the 
door of the Galpon, for at that instant one of the enemy’s lances made a hole 
through my poncho. It was our good fortune to have our arms all loaded, 
as I have before mentioned, and placed in the Galpon, in consequence of 
our having been in a state of alarm all night. They were placed inside of 
the building, against the wall, ready and convenient for use. I immediately 
began to seize the muskets and discharge them in turn, and shot down 
many of the enemy. Ignacio Bilbao, a brave Biscayan, and Lorenzo N., a 
courageous Genoese, were at my side in a moment; and then Eduardo 
Mutru, a native of the country, Rafaele and Procopio, one a mulatto and 
the other a black, and Francisco. I wish I could remember the names of all 
my bold companions, who, to the number of thirteen, assembled around me, 
and fought a hundred and fifty enemies, from nine in the morning until 
three in the afternoon, killing and wounding many of them, and finally 
forcing them to retreat. 
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** Among our assailants were eighty Germans, in the infantry, who were 
accustomed to accompany Maringue in such expeditions, and were skilful 
soldiers, both on foot and on horseback. . . . If, instead of taking positions, 
the enemy had advanced upon the Galpon, and attacked us resolutely, we 
should have been entirely lost, without the power to resist their first attack 
And we were more exposed than we might ordinarily have been in any other 
building, because, to allow the frequent passage of carts, the sides of the 
magazine were left open. 

**In vain did they attempt to press us more closely, and assemble against 
the end walls. In vain did they get upon the roofs, break them up and 
throw upon our heads the fragments and burning thatch. They were driven 
away by our muskets and lances. Through loop-holes, which I made 
through the walls, many were killed and many wounded. Then, pretend- 
ing to be a numerous body in the building, we sang the republican heens of 
Rio Grande, raising our voices as loud as possible, and appeared at the doors, 
flourishing our lances, and by every device endeavouring to make our num- 
bers appest multiplied, 

**About three o'clock in the afternoon the enemy retired, having many 
wounded, among whom was their chief. They left six dead near the Gal- 
pon, and several others at some distance. We had eight wounded out of 
fourteen. Rosetti, and our other comrades, who were separated from us, 
had not been able to join us. Some of them were obliged to cross the river 
by swimming; others ran into the forest; and one only, found by the 
enemy, Was killed. That battle, with so mauy dangers, and with so bril- 
liant a result, gave much confidence to our troops and to the inhabitants of 
that coast, who had been for a long time exposed to the inroads of that 
adroit and enterprising enemy, Maringue.”’ 

The outlet of the Lagoon being commanded by the Imperialists, 
the vessels of the Republican squadron were placed on strong 
wheels, drawn by two hundred oxen, and navigated across the 
fields a distance of fifty-four miles to the Atlantic. Soon after 
they were launched the vessel commanded by Garibaldi was 
wrecked in the terrible breakers of that coast, with the loss of 
sixteen of the crew. ‘ In vain,” he says, ‘1 looked among those 
who were saved to discover any Italian faces. All my country- 
men were dead.” The survivors went on board the sloop 
Ituparica, carrying seven guns, and aided in achieving important 
successes over the Imperialists, who had not counted upon the 
overland expedition which had been suddenly sent against them, 
The loss of his shipwrecked friends, and of the society of Rosetti, 
who had been appointed Secretary of the Government, had left a 
void in Garibaldi’s heart which only a woman’s love could fill, 
and this treasure he was now bent on finding. 

“ T one day cast a casual glance at a house in the Burra (the eastern part 
of the entrance of the Jayuna), and there observed a young female — 
appearance struck me as having something very extraordinary. So power- 
ful was the impression made upon me at the moment, though from some 
cause which I was not able fully to ascertain, that I gave orders and was 
transported towards the house. But then I knew of no one to whom I could 
apply for an introduction. I soon, however, met with a —, an inha- 
bitant of the town, who had been acquainted with me from the time of 
arrival, I soon received an invitation to take coffee with his family, and 
the first person who entered was the lady whose appearance had so myste- 
riously but irresistibly drawn me to the place, I saluted her; we were 
soon acquainted; and I found that the hidden treasure which I had dis- 
covered was of rare and inestimable worth. But I have since reproached 
myself for removing her from her peaceful native retirement to scenes of 
danger, toil, and suffering. _1 felt most deeply self-reproach on that day 
when, at the mouth of the Po, having them in our retreat from an Aus- 
trian squadron, while still hoping to restore her to life, on taking her pulse 
I found her a corpse, and sang the hymn of despair. I prayed for forgive- 
ness, for I thought of the sin of taking her from her home.” 

Soon after the marriage Anna stood by her husband’s side when 
his three small vessels were attacked by a fleet of two and twenty 
sail, and he was the only officer left alive on board. Her hand 
fired the first shot, and to her exertions was due the saving of the 








/ ammunition when the republican vessels were abandoned and set 





on fire. Garibaldi now took the command of the infantry on 
shore, and still his wife was the companion of his toils and dangers. 
Once she fell into the hands of the enemy, and escaped by a flight 
of sixty miles through the forests of the Sierra de Espinasso along 
a route beset with ambuscades, 

* Anna passed that dangerous way by night; and, such was her boldness, 
that the assassins fled at the sight of her, declaring that they had been pur- 
sued by an extraordinery being. And, indeed, they spoke the truth; for 
that courageous woman, mounted on a fiery horse, which she had asked for 
and obtained at a house on her way where it would have been difficult for a 
traveller to hire one, she galloped, in a tempestuous night, among broken, 
rocky ground, by the flashes of lightning. Four of the enemy's cavalry, 
who were posted on guard at the river Canvas, when they saw her ap- 
proaching, were overwhelmed with fear, supposing it to be a vision, and 
fled. When she reached the bank of that stream, which was swollen by the 
rains to a dangerous mountain torrent, she did not stop or attempt to cross 
it in a canoe, as she had done when passing it a few days before in my 
company, but dismounting, she seized fast hold of the tail of her horse, 
and, encouraging him with her voice, he dashed into the water and swam, 
struggling through the foaming waves, dragging her with him, The dis- 
tance which she had thus to pass was not less than five hundred paces, but 
they reached the opposite shore in safety, A glass of coffee was the only 
nourishment taken by the lonely traveller in four days.”’ 

It was in the midst of the horrors and privations of a disas- 
trous campaign that Garibaldi’s first child was born, The infant 
was three months old when the famished Republicans had to exe- 
cute a most perilous retreat of nine days, In the most difficult 
parts of the road, and in crossing rivers, the father carried his 
poor little child in a handkerchief tied round his neck, and con- 
trived to keep it warm with his breath. The boy thus early ac- 
quainted with the hardships of war survives with a brother to so- 
lace the widower’s heart. After the close of the campaign Gari- 
baldi withdrew to Montevideo to make some provision for his 
family. : 

“ And here I took up the business of a cattle-drover, or trappiere. In an 
Estancia, called the Corral del Piedras, under the authority of the Minister 
of Finance, I succeeded in collecting, in about twenty days, about nine 
hundred cattle, after indescribable fatigue. With a still greater degree of 
labour and weariness they were driven towards Montevideo. Thither, 
however, I did not succeed in driving them. Insuperable obstacles pre- 
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sented themselves on the way, and, more than all, the Rio Negro, which 
crossed it, and in which I nearly lost all this capital. From that river, 
from the effects of my inexperience, and from the tricks of some of my hired 


assistants for managing the drove of animals, I saved about five hundred of | ’ 
| things. 


the cattle, which, by the long journey, scarcity of food, and accidents in 
crossing streams, were thought unfit to go to Montevideo. I therefore de- 
cided to ‘ cuercer’ or ‘leather’ them,—that is, to kill them for their hides ; 
and this was done. In fact, after having passed through indescribable 
fatigue and troubles, for about fifty days, I arrived at Montevideo with a 
few hides, the only remains of my nine hundred oxen, These I sold for 
only a few hundred dollars, which served but scantily to clothe my little 
family.” 

Next he engaged in two occupations of small profit, but enough 
to afford him a subsistence. They were those of a broker and a 
teacher of mathematics, and he continued them until he entered 


| new body, even a heavenly body.’ 


the service of the Oriental Republic, in which he was engaged till | 


shortly before his departure for Italy in 1848, It was in that 
service that heformed and led the Italian Legion, which bore the 
heaviest brunt of the war, and never was beaten, and many 
survivors of which afterwards took part in his efforts for the li- 
beration of their native land. 

Mr. Dwight gives from his notes the following description of 
Garibaldi’s appearance on his first arrival in New York in 1850. 


“He has a broad and round forehead; a straight and almost per- | 


pendicular nose, not too small, but of a delicate form; heavy brown mous- 
taches and beard, which conceal the lower part of his face; a full, round 
chest; free and athletic movements, notwithstanding ill health, and a 
rheumatism which disables his right arm; a full, dark eye, steady, pene- 
trating, and pensive, but mild and friendly; an easy, natural, frank, and 
unassuming carriage, with a courteous nod and a ready grasp of the hand, 
as a recognition of one introduced by his friend, Foresti. Such was Gari- 
baldi, as he appeared at the first glance, and before he had time to speak. 
His first words were uttered in a tone corresponding with the courtesy of 
his movements and the glance of his eye; while the freedom of his utter- 
ance, and the propriety and beauty of his language, drew all my attention 
from his form and features, to the sentiments he expressed and the facts he 
mentioned. To my surprise, 1 found my thoughts turned, in part, from 
the fields of battles, the siege of Rome, and the sortie of San Marino, to the 
principles of the Italian Revolution, and the true doctrines of Christianity, 
perverted by the enemies of Italian liberty. The cruelties of Popery—its 
degrading tendency—its duplicity, hypocrisy, idolatry, and atrocities—its 
history, desperate condition, and inevitable ruin—were treated by him in 
rapid succession, with the clearness of a theologian and a statesman com- 
bined, and in language which united, in a peculiar degree, propriety, 
beauty, and foree. And all this was done without an appearance of the 
slightest effort. He did not hesitate for an instant, for 
word ; and it was self-evident that he spoke under the combined influence 
of feelings fully decided, a clear judgment fully convinced, and both in per- 
fect harmony. No man, I thought, could listen to him, even for a few 
moments, without the certain conviction, not only t! 
ance with his convictions, but under the direct, im 
direction of his conscience.” 





vrative, and solemn 


TWENTY YEARS IN THE CHURCH." 
“Twenty Years in the Church” purports to be the history of a 
working clergyman, told by himself. The Reverend Henry 
Austin is a figment, but the book which relates his experiences, 
his reflections, and his aspirations, is not a romance or a novel; 
it belongs to another order of fiction for which a name is still 
wanting. It is important that this distinction should be un- 
derstood from the outset, for it would be an injustice to the 
author, anda misfortune for the reader, if a book so able in its 
kind, and so suggestive, were to be judged by alien rules and pre- 
cedents. Should any one open Mr. Pycro(t’s pages with the ex- 
pectation of finding in them an exciting story, strong situations, 
and an ingenious plot, he would certainly be disappointed ; these 


he spoke in aceord- | <..)/°: Se 
eg “| sibly into the same train of thought: where 


| very straight to Botany Bay, after stealing old Cottle’s sheep. 
| not for the use but for the exercise ; these things are wanted by the pastor 


| old granny’s Bible laid on the shelf for want of spectacles. 


“* However, I found about twelve poor bedridden persons for my visiting 
list. Some had been early trained, and knew the way of salvation; and the 
rest seemed comforted by my visits, though very ignorant, Maria Sanders, 
I particularly remember, had formed a singularly low estimate of heavenly 
She was crippled and wasted away; and the mortal tenement 
seemed scarcely to hold together. So, one day, I said, ‘ Never mind, Maria, 
all will be changed; there will be no pains or sorrows, and we shall have a 


“*¢ Ah, sir!’ she said, ‘I am so glad to hear you say so. Ido wanta 
new body very bad; yes, and I want a new ‘nside, too.’ 

“‘ Indeed, the sublunary notions of the poor are often | striking. A 
friend related to me, that once when he had rather mystified an old sailor 
with the texts he quoted, in answer to his inquiry as to what Heaven would 
be like, and what kind of happiness to hope for, the poor man exclaimed— 
‘ Yes, sir, all very good, as your honour says—no doubt of it; but says I, 
Old England for me.’ ”’ 

Henry Austin’s opinions on popular education are strongly 
pronounced. : 

‘‘T have heard much well-intended nonsense talked about education 
being worse than useless, if religion is not taught in the school. One home 
missionary, at least, at Yatton, would have found his labours material 
lightened had the Yatton ears and Yatton minds been already exerci: 
with reading, arithmetic, and geography. And this I say, not for the 
positive use of these things. For as to Arithmetic, they could all work 
fractions of days with the farmer, and check the half-pints chalked up be- 
hind the alehouse door. And as to Geography, the two Tuckers had gone 
No, it was 


1 have known an 
I have known a 
deaf man brought to church by a present of an ear-trumpet. I would, there- 
fore, have greeted a schoolmaster as I would an optician or an aurist, for 
making way for the word to enter. I need not be reminded that, in a cer- 
tain manner, no religion may prove irreligion, and that there is a way of 
shelving religion with such indifference, that to leave it out of school may 
endanger leaving it out of life. Still, this ery has been raised in the wrong 
place, and much blessed food has been kept from starving children by a 
party, rather than a hearty cry of ‘ Rank poison.’ ”’ 
His views on domestic education run counter to common pre- 


to awaken, to galvanize, and open the portals to the soul. 


| judices; and in particular he objects to the practice of putting 


children in training for the Church before they are first breeched, 
In reply to the indignant inquiry if his parents gave him no 


| special education for the holy oftice for which they designed him, 


an idea or for a | 


he replies— 

** Certainly they did not; and considering how such religious training is 
commonly attempted by persons most likely to put this question, I consider 
it a happy thing that I had none of it. A model for a religious book for a 
child is found in the more serious pages of Rodinson Crusoe, Crusoe’s find- 





| ing a Bible, and having his mind awakened to a sense of religion, arises 


that a child falls insen- 
any formal paragraphs, in- 
tended expressly for his instruction, would be skipped and passed by asa 
sham. On the contrary, a youth who is often said to have had inestimable 
advantages in a religious family, has, perhaps, been sickened with serious 


so naturally from the incidents of the tal 





, 





| advice out of time and out of season, and has heard the name of the Almighty 


so often associated with childish peccadillos of tops and marbles, that the 
spell is broken for ever. 

‘““T have known sons of evangelical pastors—men revered for their piety 
all the country round; and I have known not a few of those sons wring 
their parents’ hearts with deeds of shame, till they would say, ‘ Would they 
had never been born!’ And to what was this cruel disappointment owing? 


| Simply to this: If once habitually by word, look, or deed, you demand of a 


are not among the everyday occurrences of real life, and it is the | 


commonplace experience of a faithful minister of the Church that 
Mr. Pycroft seeks to unfold. His readers must also be prepared 
for a much larger amount of dissertation than would be tolerable 
in a novel, where it would be rightly regarded as an excrescence 
and a deformity, and resented as an impertinent hindrance to the 
story. But here the personal interest of the story is by no means 
the first consideration to which all others should be made sub- 
servient ; on the contrary, it is always regarded as an instrument, 
not as an end. Through it we are led up to the consideration of 
larger interests than > which centre in the life of an in- 
dividual ; and while we sympathize with the struggles, trials, re- 


child the seriousness and perfection of later years, your unreasonable de- 
mand is met by a counterfeit supply, and you receive a discount in sheer 
hypocrisy. What must be that character which results from acting a lie 
in contempt of the highest sanction all the day long? Still, such is the 
popular notion of religious training—the sons of even thoughtless, world] 
men, have, in my opinion, no spiritual disadvantages to compare with suc 
enforced religion.”’ 

Henry Austin was rational enough not to despise that wisdom 
that crieth in the streets, or that utters its oracles through the 
lips of a stage-coachman. On his way home from Oxford after 


| taking his degree, he learned some things from Sam Edwards, 


| of.” 


wards, and disappointments of Henry Austin, we willingly lend | 


an ear to his discourses on the subjects to which his whole heart 
is devoted. We listen the more readily because he talks like a 
sensible and lively gentleman. Te does not preach out of 
Church, though he talks earnestly on serious things, and there is no 
tincture of puritanism or fanaticism in hisnature. Whether he is 
High Church, Low Church, or Broad Church is a point on which 
he does not take much pains to enlighten us; what most concerns 
him is the question how all denominations of churchmen and dis- 
senting ministers may best labour in their respective ways for the 
good of the flocks committed to their charge. ; 
ardent a champion for the temporalities of the Church as Arch- 
deacon Grantley of Barchester ; but he thinks that the labourer 
is worthy of his hire; that the working clergy are poorly paid, 
and worse than any other body of men whose profession has cost 
each of them on an average some 1500/.; and he is appalled by 
the impediments which physical evils, only to be overcome by a 
large expenditure of money, present to the extinction of heathen- 
ism in our crowded towns. 

** Some good Christian people think that the Gospel is to do everything. 
But sanitary reformers and early-closing advocates are its best allies, and 
are beginning at the right end. Six days’ aérial poison to the brain, or six 
days’ fretting of the nerves or exhaustion of the system, will cause the Sab- 
bath-bell to sound in vain. : 

* Twenty Years in the Church. 


s An Autobiography. 
sroft, B.A. Published by L, Booth. 
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the driver of the Rocket, which were of more use to him than any 
taught by Chrysippus or Crantor. Edwards had been better 
educated than the common run of coachmen, but finding that he 
could not live — gentility without money, he had “ put his 
pride in the hind boot, and worked the first coach he could hear 
The conversation turns on Methodies, Bible Christians, and 
other Dissenters, and Edwards says— 

*** 7 do have a good deal of talk and argument with them, and there’s one 
story they all agree in, which is, if the clergy would only talk plain English 
from the pulpits, and speak from the heart, the Dissenters might almost 
close their chapels. Now, sir, you'll allow there are two sorts of English : 
one that is spoken in drawing-rooms, the other spoken in cottages ; the one 
is a conversational language, the other bookish ; the one is like talking to a 
man, the other like preaching to him; the one is sound, the other sense. 
The Dissenters use the one, your clergy the other; nine sermons out of 
ten, as far as the poor man is concerned, might just as well be Greek.’ 

*** But you would not have us preach in such a coarse and vulgar manner 
as the Dissenters ?’ 

‘““* No, sir; I say, copy what's good, not what’s bad, in them, They 
can command attention when they preach, and you church clergy can’t. 
Suppose I made up my conversation before I started, who'd listen to me? 
As it is, lL have a certain quantity stowed away in my head, and it comes 
out when and where it’s wanted. That's like the Dissenters. A doctor 
on our coach once said smartly enough that a Church-of-England sermon 
ought to be like a separate prescription ; but instead of that it is more like 
a box of family pills, a kind of general prescription for all constitutions and 
all complaints: and worse than that, it is very often about the very last 
thing in the world to do poor and plain folk any good.’ 

‘**Then you think our topics ill-chosen, and our language not the 
Queen’s English?’ 

** * Queen’s English, indeed! Nothing like it. Why, if I were to talk 
such English to our horse-keepers and ’pike-men, I should never get along 
the Queen’s highway. There isn’t one trade or calling that could be car- 
ried on with pulpit English. It won't work week-days, so why try it Sun- 
days? Your sentences are twice as long as a sensible man ever forms his 
mouth to. Don’t tell me about a style coarse or vulgar. Read Jobn Bun- 
yan. Isn’this style genteel enough for you; Yes, that helps me to explain 
myself; preach John Bunyan’s English, and let it, like that wonderful book 
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of his, be about something. 
gations ;” that’s all for the head: we want something to the heart. A 
hawker said the other day, ‘* People like a tract with a tale in it.”’’ 

** There was deep wisdom in all this. Of course Edwards meant, choose 
those familiar, household words, and that pure Saxon, which speaks so 
feelingly ; and prefer the concrete, or illustrative, to the abstract or the 
philos yphical, It was not for years that 1 fully realized the truth of his 
homely counsel. He would have reminded me of the words so little under- 
stood, * Without a parable spake He not unto them.’ Our Great Teacher 
never taught without an illustration ; how rarely do we teach with one! The 
parable is only the Oriental form of the concrete stvle, or the illustrative. 
The life of William Jay, late of Bath, contains valuable hints to any young 
clergyman who would apply Our Saviour’s method of teaching by parable 
to the habits of the present day.” . . . ; 

«“*Ah! sir; you may despise the Dissenters if you like; but they are, in 
one way, your very best friends. Without them, it would have been down- 
right stagnation in the Church a long time ago. They keep you a little to 
your work: they’ve already made you march a pretty deal faster than the 
‘regulation step.’ They are very vexatious, I dare say—an opposition coach 
always eee your coach into theirs. Now, I’m not over and above 
fond of these Dissenters, though there are good as well as bad in every party ; 
but what I dislike is, that they carry such a face with them—no more their 
own than if it took on and off, which oftentimes I think it does: but for all 
that, my firm belief is—to speak a solemn thing in a plain way—that you 
Churchmen will none of you travel to your great journey’s end more slowly 
because they carry on a lively opposition on the same road!’ ” . 

The story that runs through this book, if not very striking, 
is life-like, and the personal interest it excites rises considerably 
towards the latter part. Two things are there shown: first, how 








raised by voluntary subscription; and yet the enterprise shall 
tend little, at least in the first instance, to promote the glory of 
God or peace and good-will among men; secondly, how the in- 
eumbent of a church thus erected, may, with a nominal stipend of 
150/. a year, be subjected to the pains of slow starvation, Henry 
Austin and his wife endured this fate for seven years, notwith- 
standing the supplementary aid they enjoyed in the shape of a 
“basket fortune.” Probably the reader does not know the 
meaning of that phrase, did they until it was ex- 
plained to them by a neighbour ; 

* Not heard of a * bas! une!’ Bless me! why, when fathers a 
mothers can’t afford to part with moncy for a daughter in our country, 
something in kind, as part of a pig that they have killed, and meat and 
goods they can get eredit for, and the like, a tever they « , t 
make, perhaps a little spoilt or a misfit,—all thi for the basket, so many 
times a month, accor¢ t.°° 
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© to agreement. 
THE DEFORMED SKULLS AT WROXETER, * 
Berore attempting to see the curiously misshapen skulls just dug 
up at Wroxeter, charter a pheton at the Raven Hotel, Shrews- 
bury, and give yourself one of the pleasantest five-mile drives 
imaginable. Go to Wroxeter and see where the skulls wer 
found. All Shropshire scenery has its beauties, but there are 
few which surpass in quiet loveliness the drive to Wroxeter. The 
Wrekin frowns on vou from the east, and the silvery Severn 
winds placidly along on the left hand side of the road among 
beautiful fields, till you cross it at Atcham Bridge,—a bridge of 
the olden type, gable fashion,—with steep ascent and descent, 
The fine old church of Atcham, with its bold, broad, ivy- 
mantled tower, and the rich foliage of the noble trees and th 
deep verdure of the fields, with the river bending suddenly south- 
ward, form a most striking group. 

Stop a few minutes here to examine one of those open splayed 
slits in the chancel wali, behind where the high altar used to 
stand ; by means of which a glimpse might have been obtained 
from outside of the host when elevated, or of the erucifix on the 
table. These apertures elsewhere have been variously accounted 
for; and it has been asserted that their use was to allow the 
priest to administer the holy elements to the Cagots, and other 
proscribed people, without admitting them within the building, 
{t scems here to have been designed to give a view into the in- 
terior, and possibly for no other purpose. 

The road now leads you past the richly wooded park of Atting- 
ham: crossing the little river Tern, a narrower road to the right, 
a little further on, takes you direct to Wroxeter, formerly Uri- 
conium, where, for many a long year,a mass of Roman brick- 
work has skirted the road, towering above the wayfarer, detiant 
of pickaxe and storm, for a good thirteen hundred years, at least, 
and in the longest of our lifetimes without visible diminution. 
Close to it are the recent excavations. They were begun at the 
instance of the Local Natural History and Antiquarian Society, 
at Shrewsbury, only last February, and the basements of some 
houses, two or three hypocausts, several pieces of pavement, and 
manifold tiles, bases, &e., haye been exhumed already; but as 
the outer mound which marks the boundary of the whole city 
runs three miles in completing its oval course,—labour as they 
may, the zealous archwologists at work will never exhaust the 
possible discoveries to be made, or bring to light the whole of this 
capacious city. The general character of the brick-work both in 
the outside block and the part exhumed is of a very rough cha- 
racter. Nor do any of the pavements or fragments of pottery 
indicate the attainment of so high a degree of art or household 
luxury as the relics at Cirencester. 

There is pnmistakeable evidence that the place was finally 
sacked and burned. The soil all around is of a peculiarly black 
rich loam; the action of fire is obvious on the walls; and in one 
place a quantity of charred wheat has been diseovered, 

Mr. Thomas Wright, who has just published this interesting 
little book on this branch of the discoveries, and under whose 

* Guide to the ruins of Uriconiumat Wroreter. By Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A. 
Published by J. O. Sandford, 
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skilful management the excavations are proceeding, thus describes 
the hypocausts and their contents : 

‘* To the east of the entrance to the hypocausts, a small room only eight 
feet square was found, which had a herring-bone pavement like that of the 
A rather wide passage 
through the eastern wall of this small room led into another room with a 
hypocaust, the floor of which is also gone. The pillars of this hypocaust 
were rather more neatly constructed, but they seem to have been consider- 
ably lower than those of the hypocausts previously opened. This hypo- 
caust was the scene of a very interesting discovery. Abundant traces of 
burning in all parts of the site leave no doubt that the city of Uriconium 
was plundered, and afterwards burnt, by some of the barbarian invaders of 
Roman Britain at the close of the Romano-British period, that is, towards 





| the middle of the fifth century, The human remains whieh have been met 


| ground by the side of the wall. 


with in different parts bear testimony to a frightful massacre of the inha- 
bitants. It would seem that a number of persons had been pursued to the 
buildings immediately to the south of the line of the Old Wall, and 
slaughtered there; for in trenching across what were perhaps open courts 
to the south and south-east of the door through the continuation of the Old 
Wall, remains of at least four or five skeletons were found; and in what 
appears to have been the corner of a yard, outside the semicircular end of 
the hypocaust first discovered, lay the skull and some of the bones of a very 
young child. In the last of the hypocausts we have been describing, three 
skeletons were found, that of a person who appears to have died in a 
crouching position in one of the corners, and two others stretched on the 
An examination of the skull of the person 
in the corner leaves no room for doubting that he was a very old man. One 
at least of the others was a female. Near the old man lay a little heap of 
Roman coins, in such a manner as to show that they must have been con- 


a church may be built at the cost of three thousand pounds, all | tained in a confined receptacle, and a number of small iron nails seattered 


among them, with traces of decomposed wood, proved that this was a little 
box or coffer. The remains of the wood are still attached to two or three of 
the coins. We are justified, from all these circumstances, in concluding 
that, in the midst of the massacre of Roman Uriconium, these three persons 

perhans an old man and two terrified women—had sought to conceal 
themselves by creeping into the hypocaust; and perhaps they were suffo- 
eated there, or, when the house was delivered to the flames, the falling 
rubbish may have blocked up the outlet so as to make it impossible for them 
to escape. ‘It is not likely that they would have been followed into such a 
place as this hypocaust, These coins were 132 in number.” 

The whole of the coins range from the reigns of Galba and 
Domitian to Theodosius, One or two more recent are said 
to have been found. The destruction of the city doubtless took 
place towards the middle of the fifth century. 

A more curious discovery was made a weck or two ago, briefly 
mentioned by Mr. Wright. Var from the excavations, but still 
within the city walls, in an orchard skirting a shallow part of the 
Severn, were dug up at a depth of about two feet or less from the 
surface, fragments of twenty human skeletons, without any 
remnants or appearance of coflins or covering: nor were there any 
coins save one of Claudius Gothieus near to them. Most of these 
bodies lay in a direction nearly east and west, but not all of 
them; one or two were across others. This, however, is the 
great peculiarity of these bones :—out of the twenty found, eleven 
have skulls strangely contorted anddeformed. Nor are there any 
two exactly similar. In most of them one side of the whole fore- 
head both above and round the eyeball is violently depressed. Some 
have one eyeball larger than the other. Others have them equal 
in size, but so much out of a right angle with the line of the 
centre of the cranium that one eye must have projected far before 
the other. These frontal deformities appear to have been or- 
ganic curvatures. Mr, Wright scems to disbelieve that the bones 
of the cranium are eapable of flexature after death. There are, it 
is true, evident marks of pressure: parts of some of the skulls 
are beaten in, but these are obvious fractures, And the fractures, 
even where they coexist with the curvatures, are distinet from, and 
eannot possibly have caused them. One of them is stuffed full of 
fine mould, which has passed through the foramen at the base of 
the skull, and probably owing to the action of successive frosts, 
has burst the skull open, the coronal suture having given —_ 
But these effeets of violence and the elements, must be perfectly 
distinguishable from the deflexions and deformities in the shape 
of the skulls. Unless the lime, which forms an integral part of 
all bone, be got rid of by muriatic acid or some chemical agent, 
no bone not ina growing state can be bent. It may be reduced 
to a pulpy subsistence, like soaked biscuit, and broken like it with 
ease; but it is equally incapable of flexature. Yet writers are 
not wauting who attribute these singularities in the Wroxeter 
skulls to pressure on the surface of the ground. An examination 
of them ought surely to precede all theories as to the causes of 
these phenomena. It appears that in some where there was no 
obliquity of face or forehead, that the skull was frightfully flat- 
tened, and in others very narrow. One has an immense width 
across the (malar) cheek bones. Now none of these deformities 
exist in the skulls found in the hypocausts, which appear to be 
of the Roman type. It is difficult to hazard a guess how these de- 
formed beings came where they are found ; and where they must 
have perished in a group and been buried, or rather covered with 
soil only two feet deep where they dropped: for no one was buried 
within the walls of a Romaneity. Did they meet the death there 
from which they were fleeing, in their way to the ford in the river, 
where Mr. Wright presumes there was a bridge ?_ But how came 
the deformities * It is well known that both in China and Ame- 
rica these contortions were and are artificially created from infancy : 
and has not Longinus an account somewhere of the partiality of 
the ancients to human monsters, after the subsequent fashion of 
dwarfs and giants as essential appendages to the retinue of Saxon 
Prince and Norman Baron? Possibly these people inhabited a 
given suburb of the city ; or in the mélée of the sack and carnage, 
naturally herded and fled together. 

The skulls and all the other objects of interest are collected by 
the care of Dr, Henry Johnson in the Shrewsbury Museum. The 
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ordinary relics of a Roman city are there—coins, specimens of 
Samian ware, and Romano Salopian ware, cinerary urns, orna- 
ments of bronze, fibulw, hair-pins, combs, amphore, Upchurch 
pottery, tiles, concrete, a medicine stamp, and all the customary 
remnants of these ruined citics. The surrounding scenery, the 
site of the city, and especially the mystery attaching to the 
group of Gothic deformities, render a visit to Uriconium doubt- 
less an attractive summer trip, not unworthy of a halt by the 
way for our North Wales tourists, the Raven Hotel affording, as 
we can testify, good accommodation. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

M. Alfred Michiels, the well-known historian of the fine arts and lite- 
rature, descending, as he says, like the Florentine, to commune with 
the Inferno, has written the Secrer History or tur AvsTRIAN 
GovEeRrNMENT, and of its systematic persecutions of Protestants. The 
work is founded on official documents, and chiefly on those made public 
by Hormayr after he had quitted Vienna, where he had been for five-and- 
twenty years director of Imperial Archives; by Dr. Vehse, Archivist of 
the Kingdom of Saxony ; and by some clumsy panegyrists of the Habs- 
burgs, who were foolish enough to cite certain documents believing 
that their own worthless glosses would suffice to neutralise the damna- 
tory effect of the evidence thus brought to light. From such sources M. 
Michiels asserts that he has drawn a really secret history ; for it has 
been the practice of the Austrian Government to print fraudulent docu- 
ments for the purposes of deception, and to allow no historian to obtain 
a sight of the real documents. Hormayr compares the official annals of 
Austria to a manufacture of base coin. 

Mr. Venables has opportuncely republished from the Edinburgh Review 
two essays by his friend, the late Henry Lushington, on Tur Iranian 
War or 1848-9, and one from the British Quarterly, by the same writer, 
on Givsrerre Giusti, the greatest poct of modern Italy. The biogra- 
phical preface by Mr. Venables is remarkable for its literary excellence 
and its intrinsic interest. 

Tur Srory or Iraxy, from the sack of Rome by Alaric to the battle 
of Solferino, could hardly be told effectively in 380 small and loosely 
printed pages; nor indeed has the author of “ Mary Powell” attempted 
this feat. The title of her book does not correspond to the matter, 
which is rather a series of scraps from the history of Italy arranged 
chronologically. They are selected chiefly with a view to their dramatic 
and pictorial effect, and are treated in a lively and graceful manner. 
The book is slight, but pleasing. It would be the better for the corree- 
tion of some typographical and other errors ; such as that at p. 290, where 
Montenotte is said to be a strong height west of Geneve. 

The greater part of the Rev. Mr. Williams's volume, Tur Cruise or 
rHE Peant, is devoted to the services of that ship’s Naval Brigade 
in the Indian campaigns of 1857 and 1858. ‘The officers and 
seamen of the Pearl took their guns seven or eight hundred miles 
into the interior, marched and countermarched for fifteen months 
through extensive districts, and bore an active part in upwards of twenty 
actions. 

The Rev. Mr. Webb’s Cerestiat. Onsects ror Common TELEscorrs 
admirably fulfils its professed design of furnishing the possessors of 
ordinary telescopes with plain directions for their use, and a list of 
objects for their advantageous employment. We believe that only 
such a book as this was wanting to make tho telescope as popular as the 
aquarium. 

Books. 
Secret History of the Austrian Government and of its Systematic Persecutions 


of Protestants. Compiled from Official Documents. By Alfred Michiels. 
The Italian War, 1848-9, and the Last Italian Poet. Three Essays. By the 
late Henry Lushington, Chief Secretary to the Government of Malta, With 


a Biographical Preface by George Stovin Venables. 

The Story of Italy. By the Author of ‘* Mary Powell.” 

The Cruise of the Pearl round the World, With an Account of the Operations 
of the Naval Brigade in India. By the Rey. E. A. Williams, M.A., Chap- 
lain Royal Navy. 

Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes. By the Rev. T. W. Webb, M.A., 
F.R.A.S, 

The Invasion of Britain by Julius Cesar. By Thomas Lewin, Esq. of Trin. 
Coll. Oxon. M.A. 

The Shakespeare Fabrications ; or, the MS, Notes of the Perkins Folio shown 
to be of recent origin, With an Appendix on the Authorship of The Ireland 
Forgeries. By C. Manstield Inglesby, Esq., LL.D. of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Irene ; or, Sketches of Character. 

A Handy Book for Rifle Volunteers; or, a Compendium of Instruction for 
Drill and the Rifle, according to the most recent regulations. By Captain W. 
G. Hartley, Royal Denbigh Rifles. 

Marco Griffi, the Italian Patriot. By Mrs. Webb, Author of ‘* Naomi,” &e. 

History of the Parish of Broughton Gifford, Wilts, By Johu Wilkinson, M.A., 
Rector, 

The Symbolic Anglo-German Vocabulary; in which the most useful and 
common words are taught by Illustrations. Edited and revised by Falck 
Lebahn, Ph. Dr., &e. 

Theory of Compound Interest, and Annuities with Logarithmic Tables, I 
Fedor Thoman. 

Frank Marland’s Manuscripts; or, Memoirs of « Modern Templar. 
Frederick Brandt. 


y 


New Epirion. 

Sketches and Stories of Scotland and the Scotch, and Shetland and the Shet- 
landers. By Catherine Sinclair. With Corrections and Additions, 

Giles’s English Parsing; comprising the Rules of Syntax, exemplified by 
appropriate Lessons under each rule. Improved edition, remodelled by 
Margaret E, Darton, ; 

LITERARY NEWS. 

Several new books from our leading authors, especially in Fiction, are 
announced in Boston, U.S., for which we hear, on reference to the 
authors, there is no authority, and they hear of the promised books for 
the first time : but for this we should hail with pleasure the announce- 
ment in the papers by this mail of “a new novel by Mrs. Gaskell.” —Pud- 
lishers’ Circular. 

Mr. Thackeray’s new monthly is now spoken of as a certainty, to com- 
mence with the new year—we believe the engagement provides for a 
new tale from the Editor, and that a very attractive list of contents 
may be expected. Mr, Hughes, the author of that pleasant book, Tom 
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Brown’s School Days, is also quoted as the Editor of a new monthly, to 
be published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 

Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. promise several new works within the 
course of this month. Among them are “ Life in Spain,” in two volumes, 
by Walter Thornbury; ‘Through Norway with a Knapsack,” by W. 
N. Williams ; “‘ Heathen and Holy Lands,” by Captain J. Briggs, of 
the Bengal Army ; and “ The Strength of Nations,” by Andrew Bissett, 
M.A. Sir John Bowring’s expected book will also, it is now stated, be 
published by Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co., under the title of “ A Visit 
to the Philippine Isles, in 1858-59"; but the date of publication seems 
not yet fixed, 

Messrs. Longman and Co. announce for next week the * Vicissitudes 
of Families, and other Essays,’ by Sir Bernard Burke. 

A new book, under a most formidable title, is announced by Mr. Bent- 
ley. It is “The Great Tribulation coming upon the Earth,” by Dr. 
Cumming. 

The Publishers’ Cirenlay says that Mrs. Stowe, authoress of “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” is now in England, engaged upon her new tale, a portion 
of which has already appeared under the title “* The Minister's Wooing.” 
The work is expected to be complete about the beginning of October 
next. 

The translation of a “ judicious selection, suited to the English taste,’ 
of the works of Balzac, is announced for publication by Messrs. Saun- 
ders, Otley, and Co. Balzac’s much admired * Le Lys de la Vallée,” 
translated by Mr. Ha kins Simpson, will commence the series. 

We hear that a series of interesting papers on the war in Hungary in 
1848 and 1849, which appeared in Fraser's Magazine some time since, 
are about to be republished by Parker and Son. A careful revision by 
the author, Mr. Otto Wenkstern, has converted what were formerly 
magazine articles into a complete and valuable history of the war of 
1848 and 1849, a book much wanted to enlighten the public with regard 
to a period of history too remote to be vividly remembered, and far too 
recent to have been exhausted.— Globe. 

A contemporary says, “ The original book of the four Evangelists, 
upon which all our Kings, from Henry I. to Edward VI., took the coro- 
nation oath, is now in the library of a maiden lady in Eaton Square. It 
is in manuscript, and written on vellum, the form and beauty of the 
letters nearly approaching to Roman capitals. It appears to have been 
written and prepared for the coronation of the first-named monarch. 
The original binding, which is still in a perfect state, consists of two 
oaken boards, nearly an inch thick, fastened together with stout thongs 
of leather, and the corners defended by large bosses of brass. On the 
right side (as the book is opened) of the outer cover is a crucifix of brass, 
double gilt, which was kissed by the Kings upon their inauguration ; 
and the whole is fastened together by a strong clasp of brass, fixed to a 
broad piece of leather, nailed on with two large brass pins. Surely this 
national curiosity ought to be deposited in the British museum.” 

The Literary Gazette is said to have changed hands, and become the 
property of the proprietors of the Critic, Field, and other papers. We 
have reason to know that this announcement is at least premature, no 
sale having yet taken place. 

Two prizes, offered for the best Essays on the subject of ** The Decline 
in the Society of Friends,” have been awarded to Mr. J. 8. Rowntree, 
of York, and Mr. Thomas Hancock, of Birmingham; being deemed of 
equal value, the second prize was increased to the same amount as the 
first. 

Victor Hlugo’s great work, “ La Légende des Siteles,” is now defi- 
nitely announced for publication between the Ist and LOth of September 
next, by Michel Lévy fréres, Paris. The whole literary world of 
France is on the tiptoe of expectation regarding this professed chef- 
d’ceuvre of the poet. 

A very interesting book has just been published by Dentu, Paris, 
under the title “Une Ville désheritée.’ The author, Dr. Wahn, of 
Algiers, calls attention in this work to a small village named Cherchell, 
within the French possessions in Africa, in which he declares to have 
discovered the ancient and long-sought Julia-Caesarea, the capital of 
Mauritanie, and residence of the famous King Juba. 

A little work by M. Eugéne Rendu is at present making some sensa- 
tion at Paris, it being believed to be “inspired” to some degree. Its 
title is “‘ L’Autriche dans la Confédération Italienne : Histoire de la 
Diplomatie ct de la Police de la cour de Vienne dans les Etats du Pape 
depuis 1815, d’aprés des documens nouveaux et les pidces diplomatiques.” 

Books descriptive of the Jate Italian war are still selling in cnormous 
numbers in I'rance. One of the last of these compilations, called * Le 
Livre dor de larmée d'Italie,” and containing recitals of individual 
bravery on the field of battle, is stated to have had a sale of not less than 
half a million of copies within the last week. 

German literature likewise occupies itself at present a good deal with 
Italy, but in its own peculiar manner. Teutonic learning likes to begin 
at the beginning. Alfred von Reumont has just published the first vo- 
lume of a work entitled “ Beitriige zur Italienischen Geschichte,” which 
is to clucidate the modern history of the peninsula, but this first volume 
is entirely filled by a chapter called ** Galileo and Rome.” 


The Cheatres. 

The Wife's Secret, celebrated as the drama in which Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Kean first appeared in London, after their return from America, 
was revived on Monday at the Princess’s. The characters of the suspecting 
husband and the heroic wife were played by the two distinguished 
artists, with all the force and passion which commanded the applause 
of the metropolis eleven years ago. No further change, it is supposed, 
will take place in the entertainments at this house, which now consist of 
the Wife's Secret and Midswinmer Night's Dream (as an after piece), until 
the closing night (29th), when //enry VIIT. wili be repeated. 

This weck the managers of the Olympic, Messrs. Robson and Emden, 
have brought to a close their second season, which has even exceeded the 
first in steady prosperity. 

Mr. W. Smith, the acting manager of the Adelphi Theatre, will take 
his benefit on Thursday next, when the old drama, the Wieck Ashore, 
will be revived. 














August 20, 1859.] 


Panmuas Tumatascate. 

A vandeville in one act, by M. About, called Riseffe, has been pro- 
duced at the Gymnase and has caused some sensation, princ ipally through 
the name of the author Risette is a type of the old school of Grisette, 
handed down to posterity in the “ Rigolette ” of M. Eugéne Sue, but fast 
disappearing from the actual life of Paris. She has a companion, Eve- 
line, who is less amiable than herself, but is courted by a young man, 
who supposes her the legatee of an enormous fortune, and wishes to 
marry her before she is aware of her advantages. Ie is, however, so much 
charmed by Risette that he disinterestedly transfers to her the ‘affections 
he had from interested motives bestowed on her opulant companion, 
News, however, arrives from America to the effect that Risette, not 
Eveline, is the legatee of wealth, and now the once sordid youth is in 
despair, lest his devotions should be misinterpreted. By feigning that 
her uncle, the testator, died in debt, Risette sufficiently tests the heart 
of her lover, who is then allowed to be happy and rich into the 
bargain. 

All this is “ gymnastic” enough, but the patrons of this elegant house 
have been nota little startled by the production of a play founded on a 
forcible violation of female honour. This is the work of M. Cittinet, 
and is called Le Brigadier Feuerstein. Why are not such subjects con- 
fined to the Boulevard du Crime ?—say the Darisians. Why are they 
selected at all ?—says the Englishman. 

After a long pause, a grand success has been acheived at the Gaité, 
with a five-act drama, entitled Les Pirates de la A series of 
startling incidents too long to describe, derive a new charm from the cir- 
cumstance that the principal place of action is Mexico, and that all pains 
have been taken to secure a couleur locale of a novel and striking descrip- 
tion. The authors of the piece are M M. A. Bourgeois and F. Dugué. 
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Sarane, 


PIRTHS, 

On the 11th of June, at Head Quarter House, 
Bowen van Straubenzee, A.D.L., of a daughter. 

On the 5th of July, at Corfu, the Hon. Mrs, Edward Gage, 

On the 12th of August, at 11, Cavendish Place, Brighton, the Wife 
jeant Pigott, of a daughter. 

On the Mth, at Ashburne, the Hon. Mrs. Frederick Holland, of a son 

On the 16th, at Chamber Hall, near Bolton, the Wife of Joseph Crook, Esq., 
M.P., of a son. 

On the 16th, at Curzon House, South Audley Street, 

On the 16th, at Abbot's Moss, Northwich, Cheshire, the Lady 


Hongkong, the Wife of Captain 


of a danghter. 
of Mr, Ser- 





Lady Burehersh, of a son. 
Frances Lloyd, of a 





On the 16th, at 63, Rutland Gate, the Hon. Mrs. 
MARRIAGES, 

On the 9th of August, at Coolock Church, John Knight, youngest son of the late 
Sir Henry FitzHerbert, of Tissington Hall, Derbyshire, Bart., to Arabella Penelope, 
third ighter of the late William White, Esq., of Shrubs, county Dublin. 

On the Iith, at Hampton Church, Middlesex, William James Turner, Esq., el- 
dest son of William Turner, Esq., of Santa Lucia, Naples, to Elizabeth Laura, only 
surviving daughter of the late Right Hon. Lord Chief Justice Doherty. . 

On the 12th, at the Old Church, Hove, Brighton, by the Rev. Walter Kelly, 
Lieutenant-General Pattle, C.B., formerly commanding the Bengal 3d Cavalry, to 
Jane Anne, Widow of the late C a ain Theodore Hickson, of the 80th Foot, and 
eldest surviving daughter of (he Rev. R. P. Brooke, 
tablishment. 

On the 13th, 


Ashley Ponsonby, of a son. 












at the parish church, Brighton, James D. Dick, son of Sir Charles 
Dick, Bart., to Josephine, younger daughter of B. Smithers, Esq 

On the 16th, at St. Ge Hanover Square, Edimund Robert Spearman, second 
son of Sir Alexander sme Spearman, Bart., to Mavia Louisa Fitz-Maurice, 
youngest daughter of the Earl of Orkney. 

On the 16th, at All Saints’ Church, St. John’s Wood, Hermann Karl Pertz, Lieu- 
tenant in the Royal Prussian Engineers, third son of the Chevalier Pertz, of Berlin, 
to Emma Marsh, eldest daughter of Dr. J. J. Garth Wilkinson, of St. John’s 
Wood. 

On the 18th, at St. J 











Highgate, Captain Daverport M‘Gill, 60th Royal 


ohn’s, 








Ritles, eldest son of the Hon, Petes Gill, to Rosa, second danghter of Thomas 
Bisgood, Esq. 
DEATHS. 
Ou the 7th of April, at Wynnestead, East Tamaki, New Zealand, Colonel John 
Gray (unattached), late of the Fortieth Regiment, son of Captain Owen Gray, late 





f the Sixth Dragoon Guards, brother of Lieutenant-Colonel George Gray, who fell 
at the storming of Badajos, and uncle of Sir George Gray, Governor of the Cape. 

On the 8th of August, xt Gussage, All Saints’, Dorsetshire. Mary Beatrice, infant 
daughter of the Rev. C. &. W. Waldy, M.A., Vicar of Gussage. 

On the llth, at Montrose House, Great Malvern, Wore estershire, 
, youngest daughter of Sir Edw ard Synge, Bart., and only daughter 
Synge. 

On the 13th, at Southwood, near Ramegate, 
in her seventy-third year 

On the 13th, at 17, Wellington Street North, Strand, sixteen days old, 
infant son of Mr. J. L. Toole. 

On the 13th, at Monty’s Court, General Sir John Slade, Bart. 

On the Mth, at Wooth Grange, nu Bridport, Dorset, late of Binchester House, 
Durham, after a short illness, Charles Lyon, Esq., second son of the Hon, Thomas 
Lyon, of Hetton House, Durham, and grandson of Thomas Lyon, of Glamis Castle, 
eighth lof Strathmore, &e., aged sixty-six. 

On the 15th, in Grosvenor Street, the Lady Suffield, 

On the 16th, at Brussels, Eugéne, eldest son of Enugéne Leloup, Esq., and grand- 
son of the late Right Hon. and Rev. Lord Frederick Beauclerk, D.D., aged six 
years and 2 months, 


Isabel Eliza- 
lx of Anne, 


La 





Sarah, widow of Captain Boxer, R.N., 





Alfred 


Syaney, 












FROM THE LONDON GAZETTF, AUGUsT 16. 
Bankruptcies Annulled.—Samvurt. Farxax, Mincing Lane, 
Samvur. Lonepen, Chesterfield, grocer, 
Bankrupts.— Barn Apotpn MANunem, 
turer—James Wri.iaAmM Pressey, Luton, 
Cambridge, tailor—James Curmorr, 


indigo broker— 


Fore Street, Cripplegate, boot-manufac- 
Bedfordshire, printer—Tuomas Prerers, 
*, Hertfordshire, broker—Freprrick 
Crockrorp, St. James’s Street, commission agent—Anre. Hixcnirre, Sheffield, 
printer—James CLayTon d Bexsamin Lockwoop, Rastrick, Yorkshire, silk- 
spinners—WiiuiAM Hyper, Liverpool, ship broker—Erunam France and Henry 
France, Linthwaite, Almondbury, Yorkshire, woollen-manufacturers, 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTF, AUGUST 19, 
Dankrupts.—Cuari Tuomas Ixcram, Fenchurch Street, oil-merechant—Cie- 
mexr Epwarp Davies, Gainsborough, chemist and druggist—Wri.iam Lixpop, 
Ne weastle-under-L yne, Staffordshire, brush-manufacturer—Lrvi Cons, Liverpool, 
-house-keeper—Asnrer Werxtiat, Cannon Street, warehouseman—Henry 

sure and Wiu1AM Goupenstept, Liverpool, ship-brokers. 











PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. Prices.) 
Saturd. Monday | Tuesday-p h Wednes 


Closing 
Thurs. | Friday. 
3 per Cent Consols ..cceccceeeeveee 
Ditto for Account as 
3 per Ceuts Reduced .... 
New 3 per Cents .. 
Long Annuities 
ruities 1885 










| 964 
964 









he 

India Stock, 10] per Cent, | 

Fxchequer “bills, 1}d. per diem. 26 23 
Exchequer Konds, t ‘ — |}|— 
Tudia onds 4 BUF CONS ccsecccovncce ll | 4 





THE SPECTATOR. 





Ex-Chaplain of the Bengal Es- | 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending — Evening.) 
French ... 
























Terkish..... 
t Venezuela. 


Ditto 
French ..... 


Austrian ....cccccccssess - Ct. — 

Belgian ... Ai 97) | Mexican ... 

Ditto ..... 2a1— — | Peruvian ... 
Brazilian .. ° 6- 104g Portuguese 185 
Buenos Ayres . ‘-— 7lk | Russian ,.... 
Chilian... ‘t- Sardinian 

Danish . s- i | Spanish .. 
Ditto..... - i —_—_ | Ditto New Deferred . 
Dutch (Ex. 1 —- | 64, | Ditto Passive... 


3 

2h 

4 
3 





SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 









































































Rattways— Banks— 
Bristoland Exeter.. ee 98 Australasian .......+++ eeeeeeee 88} 
Caledonian......... sa British North “Ame ric an. ee 54} 
Chesterand Holyhes ° 49} t  GaRe ccccee — 
Eastern Counties........ a Colonial . 31h 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. ee -— | Commercial of London ... 9 
Glasgow and South-We ste rn. — Engl. Scotsh.& & Australian Chita. 15g 
, loll | London ....... eee 45 
104, London ar ) y. 2 
Great Western | 59} London Chrtd ink of! 21} 
Lancashire and Yorkshire «| 953 London Joint Stock....... . at 
Lancaster and Carlisle am | 92 | London and Westminste . eee 49} 
London, Brighton,& S« ruth Coast | 109) } National Bank ........ ; — 
London and Blackwall......... 65a N mal Provincial... 7 
London and North-Western...) 95 New South Wales.. 49 
London and South-Western, - git Oriental ....s0ee 39) 
Manchester, Sheftield & Linc vln 353 | Provincial of Ireland rary 
Midland 105) | South Australia.... ° a 
Midland Gre at Western ( Union of Australia .. 45] 
North British...........++: 554 ; uw a of London. 26 
North-Eastern—Berwick. eee so} Unity. .ceeccseecceeees — 
North-Eastern—York .......... ree Western Bank of London. os -— 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolve cringing -_— ) Dx ' 
Scottish Central . 12 East and West India 119 
Scottish Midland..... 2 | Lendon zo 
South Eastern and Do 743 ; &t Katherine oe 
Eastern of France... ° | 25 | Victoria 102) 
East Indian .........++ evcest 200 | MiscELLANBOUS— 
Geelong and Melbourne eee —_— Australian Agricultural,..... 28 
Grand Trunk of © WA. .eses Sah | British American Land _—— 
Great Indian Feninester ecee 97} Canada. los 
Great Western of Canada ,... 143 | Crystal Palace } 14 
Paris and Lyons .......+.+4+- -—- Electric Telegraph . 162} 
Mines | —_ 
Australian. ....0.cseeeeeeeeens —_— | A | 
Ity azilian Imperial . , = 33 
Ditto St. John del R -- r cnieaniion and Oricntal Stea am. res | 
Cobre Copper...... j 22 | Royal Mail Steam.............- -— 
Khymney Lrou 224 South Australian .... 66.66. sees —_— 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, forthe weckh ending 
on Wednesday the 17th day of August 1559. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 

Motes issued ...ceceeeeses+++£30,559,005 » Government Debt,...........£11,015,100 
| Other Securities. ++ 4,459,900 
| Gold Coin and Bullion ° 16,354,605 
| Silver Bullion, ......0eeeee. - 
£30,859,605 | £30,559, 605 

DEPARTMENT. 

Government Securities(inclu 

ding Dead Weight Annuity). £11,209,668 











BANKING 


Proprietors Sa eevee  £14,553,000 





Res eevee . 
Public De posits® ° Other Securities......... soeee 18,291,006 
Other Deposits ..........005 Wetes. cccccccccess eee «9,183,085 






Seven Daysand other Bills . Gold and Silver Cola ,........ 24,542 


£39,808, 791 





£ 
* Including Exchequer, Saving- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt,and Div, Acct, 


BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton 
. Suld ra, § 1 7 Copper, lrit.Cakes £107 10 0... 40 © 6 
ease »id in ars, Standard, £3 17 9 ivan, Welsh Bare... ¢ 16 : 5 8 
Mexican Dollars ........+0+4+ + 000 Lead, British Pig .., 24 10 0 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard....... - 0Oo° Stecl, Swedish Keg.. 26 0 O.. oo 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, Aug. 19. 





‘. 8. *. s 

Fine ...... 48to5l Fine...... 64t066 | Indian Corn 
Foreign, R. 38— 50 Peas, Hog... 34— 37 | Oats, 
White PF. 53 —56 Maple .... 36— 3% 7 
Rye .... —35 White 
Barley 23 — 26 Blue... 0 
Malting .. O— © Beans, Ticks 7-43 
Malt, Ord... 56—63 Marrow... 43—48 


SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 


. 6 
Wheat,R.O. 40to4s 
















WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending Ax 1 






Wheat ..... 43s. Ild, | Rye ad. Wheat.... dds. 9d, | Rye ..0.... Bs. O8, 
Barley . ; 1 Beans 7 Rarley.... 30 3 Beans 46 5 
Oats ..0.... 25 2 Ped »9 Oats...... 25 5 1+ Peas... 33 C8 


PROVISIONS 
Butter—Best Fresh, lis. Od. doz. 


FLOUR 


Town -made.... -per sack 43s. to 46s. 










BECOMES ..ccccccccceccccecscsece 3 | Carlow, 5/. 10s, to 5/, 12s. per ewt 
Essex and Suffolk, on boardship3l — Racon, Irish ......++.+.-per owt 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... oe } Cheese, Cheshire, fine . 

American .......per barrel = - Derby, pale .....++ 





Hams, York . 
Bess, F French, per 120, 5s. 6d, ‘to? 7s. 6d. 





Canadian . 
Bread, 5 o7 That the a. “oat. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Casveee- + card , Heap or Carrie at Tus 


Newoate ann Leapennate.* 




















d. &. 4 8. d. ad a. | CATTLe- MARKET. 
Reef... 3 2to3 8to4 0 . 4 Oto 4 4 to ri oy Monday. Thursday. 
Mutton 3 6—40—4 6 42—486=—5 2) § 135 
Veal... 3 O—3 8—4 4 40—4 6—410) : 
Pork.. 3 0—4 0—4 4 36—4 0—4 6) Calves... 350..... 638 
Lamb. 4 4—46—5 0 § O—5 4—5 8! Pigs... 200 wos. lye 
° To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS woo 
Weald of Kent Pockets...... 60s. to 75s. Down Tege.... per I 19d. to 204. 
Mid and East Kentditto..... S0 — 110 Half-bred Wethers .. -w— 
Sussex ditto....cs.ceees 56 — 69 Leicester Fleeces -Ww— is 
Farnham ditto ........0ee006 o— 0 Combing Skins .. ~B— 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusees.) 
SMirurierD. y HITECMAPEL. Co yy 
Hay, Good .... BOS. CO B58. ccccccccces B89. CO 925. cececeeeree 88s. to 
Inferior ...... 60 — 70 6o— 80 7=— 
New «se. 75 — 8&4 eo — & o= 
Clover - % —10 050 15 100 = 
Wheat Straw ...... © 8B = @ covccccccee 3 = 4 o— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


GROCERIES 
Gd.to 5s. 6d. 


























Tea, Souchong, fine, per |b. 2s. 3d.to 2°. 6d.| Jamaica Rum. pergal. 4s 
Congon, fine sesee 2? 1 —2 5 | Brandy, Best Brands ..... ¢é4=—- 73 
Pekoe, flowery ....+.+++ 40-5 0 | Cottor i. Orleans.perib., © 5) — 0 9 
In bond—Duty Is. 5d. per Ib | ,Ref....percwt. 39 0 — 4 0 
Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 80s. Od. to 96s od.| Guano, Peruvian, perton.240 0 — 0 0 
Good Ordinary .... 52s. Od. to 55s. Od.) Tallow P. ¥.C...perewt.55 0 — 0 0 
Cocoa, Trinidad (i 63s. Od. to 805. Od. town ld 0 
Rice, Ame. dr.Carolina,. 20s. 0d. to 25s. 6d | Rape Oil, o— 6 6 
Sugar, Muscovado, average... 26s. 8d. o—% 0 
West IndiaMolasses.... 12s. 6d.to ‘Tis. 0d | zinseed Oil. o-—-o00 
POTATOES. | Cocoa-nut Oil 33 0 — 43 6 
Kent and Essex Regents..ton. *.to 0s.) Palm Oil..... .45 0 —45 6 
Shaws........5 09 — 0 Linseed Oi!-cake, per ton. in” 0 195 0 
York Regents.......+«-. . © — © | Coals, Hettom........000. 00 = 0 @ 
Bestel co ccecs-reccccsveees © = @ | WOO caccc-cooccee OO OOS 
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OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE.— | 


Last Seven Nights of Mr. Cuances Kran’s Manage- 


ment.—On Monpay and during the Week, will be presented | 


Mr. Lovell’s Play of THE WIFE'S SECRET, commencing 
at Seven o'clock. Sir Walter and Lady Amyot, by Mr. and 
Mrs. C. Kean. To conclude with A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 
DREAM. And on Monpvey, Avovsr 29th (the Last Night of 
the Season), which will conclude Mr. C. Kean’s Manage- 
ment, KING HENRY VIII. will be performed, 
Boxes, Stalls, and places can now be secured at the Box Office. 


Me JOHN BENNETTS NEW 
L 


ECTURES, 

Mr. Jonw Bexvert, F.R.A.S., Member of the Nati 4 al 
Academy of Paris, is pr "to RECEIVE APPLIC 
TIONS FOR ENGAGEME for his NEW LECTURES,— 
First, On the CHRONOMETER, its Past, Present, ad 
Future ; and Second, a Month among the 
Switzerland ; or for those “‘On the Watch,” and “ Women 
and Watchwork.” The Lectures will be profusely illus- 
trated by Models, Diagrams, and specimens of Clocks and 
Watches. Applications to JOHN BENNETT'S, Watch manu 
factory, 65, Cheapside. 


OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, 
MH and of SCIENCE APPLIED to the ARTS. 
Director. 
SIR RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, D.C.L., 
F.R.S., &e. 


























During the Session 1859-'60, which will commence on 
the 3d Ocroner, the folowing COURSES of LECTURES 
and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given: 





















1. CHYMISTRY. By A. W. Hormane, LL.D., PRLS. &e. 

2. METALLURGY. By Jouwx Pency, M.D., FP. 

3. RAL HISTORY. By H! xiey,F Ks 

4 ALOGY. yBy Wanixnoron W. Suyrnu, M. ie 

5. ‘ F.R.S. 

6. . By A. Ramsay, F.R.S. 

7. LIED MECHANICS. By Rozexr Witus, M.A., 
F.R.S. 

8. PHYSICS. By G. G. Sroxes, M.A., PRS 

INSTRUCTION IN MECHANICAL DR LW ING. By 


Mr. Binns. 





The fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the labo 
ratorics) is 30/. in one sum, on entrance, or two annual pay- 
ments of 201. 






Pupils are received inthe Royal College of Chymistry (the 
laboratory of the School), under the direction of Dr. Hor- 
MANN a fee of 10/. for the term of three months. The same 





fee is charged in the Metaliurgical Laboratory, under the 
direction of Dr. Pearcy. Tickets to separate Courses of 
Lectures are issued at 1, 1s. 10s., and 2/. each. Officers 
in the Queen's service, her Majesty's Consuls, acting 





ne 
Watchmakers of 


for which | 


mining agents and managers, may obtain tickets at reduced | 


rges. 

Certificated schoolmasters, pupil teachers, and others en- 
gaged in education, are also admitted to the Lectures at re- 
duced fees. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two 
Exhibitions, and ethers have also been established. 






| 
‘or & prospectus and information, apply at the Museum of 


Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, London. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


Al > \e iv “] 
HE CENTRAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
of ART at SOUTH KENSINGTON, for MALE and 
FEMALE STUDENTS, and METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS 
of ART at 37, Gower Street, for Female Classes only, and at 
Spitalficlds, Crispin Street; Finsbury, William Street, Wil- 
mington Square ; St. Thomas Charterhouse , Goswell Strect; 
Rotherhithe, Grammar School, Deptford Road; St. Mar 
tin’s-in-the- -Pields, Castle Street, Long Ac re; Lambeth, St. 
Mary's, Prince's 
Christ Church, St. George’ '8-ii 
reopen on the Ist of Ocroper. 

Application for admission, prospectuses, or any other in 
formation, to be a at the schools in each district, and at 
South Kensingto: 

By authority ‘of the Committee of Council on Education. 


HRIST CHURCH, BLACKFRIARS 


OAD 

The Right Hon. the Lonp MAYOR, accompanied by the 
Right Hon. the SHERIFFS, 

WILL OPEN THE ALBERT INSTITUTION on Wepses 
pax, the 24th of Avevust, at 3 o'clock. 

This new Institution is in Gravel Lane , Charlotte Strect, 
Blackfriars Road, and consists of a reading-room, school, 
dormitories, baths (on a small scale) and washhouses for the 
working classes. Tickets of admission to be had of the 
Churchwardens ; at the Vestry; at all the Schools; and of 
Mr. Allingham, bookseller, 22, Blackfriars Road. 

Donations will be gratefully received by the Rev. — 
Brown, Christ Church Rectory, Blackfriars Road ; by T. 
Lee, Esq. 85, Blackfriars Road ; by the Treasurer, éecrtes 3. 
Bevan, Esq. No. , Bryanston Square ; and may also be 
paid direct to the “Christ Church, Blackfriars, Fund,” and 
Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co., Bankers, ‘4, Lombard 
Street. One Hundred Pounds will finish the building, 
fittings, and furniture. 








tne East, Cannon Street, will 








r , 
'H E R UPTURE SOCIETY, 
Patron—His Royal Hizhness the Prince Consort. 

This Society was established in the Year 1804, for the pur- 
pose of supplying Trusses to the necessitous Classes. 

The nwuber of patients assisted by the Society to Mipsum- 
MER Day Last, Was 48,665. 

Donations and subscriptions are thankfally 
the bankers, Messrs. Hoare, Fleet —_ a ; the Collector, 
Jeffery, 9, Calthorpe Street, *s Inn Road ; and 
seeretary, at 9, Old Jewry Chan ae rs, Old Jewry, 











received by 





Ww. Mosetry Tarrer, Sec 


LAND SOCIETY.— 


s and Capital for al 


Ly order, 


( YONSERVATIVE 
Investment of 
The rate of inte 
a year in advance 
annum. 
The rate of interest on deposits has been raised fr 
to four per cent per annum. 
Prospectuses sent free 
CHARLES LEWIS ae NEILSEN, 
Offices, 33, Norfolk Street, Strand, W 
Tap r TIT SG 
AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CRE DIT BILLS issued upon Adelaid 
Port Adelaide, and Gawler Approved drafts negotiated 
and sent » on. Every description of banking busi 
ness is ducted direct with Victoria, New South Wales, 
and also the other Australian Colonies, through the Com 
pans ‘s Agents. Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
1859. 








s paid 
per cent per 





and upwards, is new five 


mm three 





QOUTH 


WO coMPANY 





















Aurusi !, 
BRITISH INSURANCE 
oe ANY. 


DINBURGIL; 


- mdon, 


NoktH 


61, PRINCES STREER' 67, SACKVILLE 
8" 





EF: fT, DUBLIN. 


by Royal Charter 
(99 


md Act of Parliament. 


Incorporated 





. p 
i prt or to D scember 
*romiums reecived im 1853 
LONDON BOARD. 
r Perer Lavaie, Alderman, Che 
I. Guenniz, Esq., Deputy-Chairma 





irmetn 








William Borrac » Esq. Archibald Cockburn, Esq. 
John Connell, Esq. Peter Northall Laurie, Esq. 
C.J. Knowies, Esq. Q.C. H 

Atrxanper Donir, Esq., Lancaster Place, Solicitor 
Bankers—Union Bank of London. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, &e. may be obtained at 
the Otflee, 4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, 
LONDON, E.C. ROBERT STRACHAN, Seeretary. 





Ae | ta . 

TEW MODE 

4 WEALTH .—See 

LIFE ASSURAN( 

which describes the w 
10, 00M, CONSOLS 

ww + CONSOLS pa atric 
i premium of One 'Gelns a. 


ACQUIRING 
"ECTUS of the PUBLIC 
Charing Cross, London, 


OF 








or 





"No other charge nor lia 


Medical Examination. No references to friends re- 
Male ani Female lives admitted on equai terms. 
Applications for Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c. to 

be made to G. J. Fannance, Managing Director, at the 

Chief Offices, 47, Charing Cross, London, 

°° Aye nts wanted throug h put the vu united Kingdom, 


HE COMMERCIAL DIN ING ESTA- 
BLISHMENT, 73, Cheapside. This Establishment is 
now REOPENED, under the management of Mr. R. Glover, 
from the London, Fleet Street. Dinner off the Joint. in the 
Coffee-room, with Vegetables, Bread and Cheese, &c., ac 
libitum, ls. 6d. The Commercial Dinner of Soup, Fish, En 
trées, Joints, Sweets, and Cheese, ad libitum, 2s. 6d. Ladies 
Dining-room, with Female Attendant. Smoking Saloon 
The best of everything at prices to suit the temper ef the 
times. _ on Sundays from 4 till 8. 


HE NEW MORNING DRAUGHT.— 
HOOPER'S SELTZER POWDERS make a most 
agreeable, effervescing, tasteless aperient morning draught, 
and are acknowledged by every one who try them to be in- 
finitely superior in every respect to any Seidlitz Powders, 
effervescing more brisk re quite taste ke 88, are painless in 
a n result. Mixed as suggested in 

the directions, even children take them with a relish. Sold 
in 2s. 6d. boxes by Hoorrr, Chemist, London Bridge ; also 
by Sanoen, 150, Oxford Stree and on order by all Drug 
gists through the London wholesale houses. 





























JSSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER. 
—This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Barepensacn. It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
ofits refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. 4 pint, 
8s. pint. Briedenbach’s Royal Distillery of Flowers, 1572, 

New Bond Street, facing Redmayne's. 
RAZORS. 


ff APPIN'S “‘ SHILLING ” 
Warranted good by the Makers. 
MAPPIN’S 2s. RAZORS Shave well for Three Years. 
MAPPIN’S 3s. RAZORS (suitable for Hard or Soft Beards 
Shave well for Ten Years. 
AND 
&, 


MAPPINS DRESSING CASES 


TRAVELLING BAGS. 




















Gentleman's Leather Dressing Case, fitted... ° 1 
Gentleman's Solid Leather Dressing Case, fitted 2 2 
Gentleman's Leather Travelling and Dressing Bag, 
fitted with 16 Articles, Outside Pocket, complete . 40 
Do. do do. with addition of W riting 
Materials, Patent Ink, and Light, complete . 5 0 
Gentleman's very large, 18. in. Bag, with Dressing and 
Writing Materials, 21 Articles, Outside Pocket...... 7 0 


Gentleman's 17-in. Writing and Dressing Bag, Plated 
Fittings, best Glass, fitted with 26 Articles,complete 1 
Gentleman's 17 in. Writing and Dressing Bag, fitted 













| BEDSTEADS, 


with every necessary, very handsome, complete.... 14 5 
Enamel Leather Lady’s Travelling Bag, 13-in. Lined \ 
Silk, fitted with 14 — Outside Pocket, com- ' 
plete.. ° 215 
Morocco Leather Lady's Travelling Bag, Lined Silk S cepanpeahadee 
fitted 16 Articles, Outside Pocket, complete... 4 4 
Do. do. with addition of Writing | 
Materials, Ink, and Light, complete . oe BS 
Levant Leather Lady's Writing and Dressing i bs 
15 in. fitted with 28 Articles complete. ccccccccccces 10 0 
Levant Leather Lady's Writing and Dressing Bag, 
16 in. fitted with 30 Articles, Outside Pockets, com- 
-13 0 





ete... ss. 

Levant Leather Lady Travelling ‘ana Dressing’ ag, 
15 in. fitted very pa ae wot Silver Tops to Glass and 
Bot vory ies, very handsome, complete .. 22 0 
A costly Book of Engravings, with Prices attached, fur- 

warded by Post on receipt of Twelve Stam: 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 

67 and 68, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, 

Manufactory—Quaen' s Curceny Works, Sunrriecy 


PJ ANDSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 


DS.—HEAL and SON'S Show Rooms contain 
a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for 
Home use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bed 

steads with Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned ; Pls 
Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every description of Wood 

Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with 
Redding and Furniture complete, as wellas every descrip 
tion of Bedroom Furniture. 


if EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE, containing designs and prices of 100 
as well as of 150 different articles of BED. 
ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post. Hear and Son, 
a Bedding, and Be droom Furniture Manufacturers 


19¢ Tottenham Court Road, W 
ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE. 


H OF INJUNCTION. 

















NOTICE 


The admirers of this celebrated 
Fish Sauce are particularly requested to observe that none 
is genuine but that which bears the back label with the 
name of Wictiam Lazensy, as well as the front label signed 
plizabeth Lax nby,”’ and that for further security, on the 
bottle of the Genuine Sauce will hencefor 
ward appear additional label, printe din green and red, 
as follows—* This notice will be affixed to Lazenby’s Har 
vey’s Sauce, prepared at the al warehouse, in addi- 
tionto the well-known lat which are protected inst 
imitation by a perpetual injunction in Chance of 9th 
July, 1858."" 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square, London 


Joly OWAY’S OINTMENT and P 


T and PILLS. 

Wonderful restorers No disease can exist in the 
human body se long as the blood remains pure, and each 
organ performs its appointed functions. These two es 
sentials to good health can always be commanded by the 
proper employment of these eclebrated prepa jons, which 
exercise over the blood a wholesome infiuence which no 
other medic can impart. They possess peculiar virtues 
in aiding digestion, removing obstructions and producing 
the full and efficient performance of eve function so ne- 
cessary for health and so essential for the joyment of life. 
To females they are most strongly recommended for re- 
gulating those periodic changes, on which sound health de 
pends. The innocent nature of Holloway’s remedies render 
them particularly applicable for the young and delicate. 
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[August 20, 1859. 


((OMPANION, —A LADY with very 


testimonials, is de sirous of procuring a Situation as 
COMP. ANION to a LADY, or to take the Superintendence of 
a Household, or of a Family deprived of maternal care. sie 
‘rench and German, having resided for some time 

t, and hi ay oo en er Saag Ad monnia 


» New Palace Yard, & ww. 











* seats Video Legation, 9 
July 8. 

women ——_—_—_—_—___.. 
JIG. G. VOLPE continues to GIVE 
LESSONS in the ITALIAN LANGUAGE. Prosp« 
nd Extracts from reviews of his Tragedies (pul lish ned 














l other works in prose, sent on applic n 
» Weymouth Street, Portland Place, w 

Schools attended. 
LEON LILLO and Op, 


M.™: 


TRADE 


BANKERS, 9, Square Clary, Panis 


MARK, 





YROWN AND POLSON’S PATENT 


d CORN FLOUR, preferred ng best Arrow Root 
Delicious 





, Cus 
the 


s, Blancmange, Cake, & 


in Puddings . 
aetianey of CHILDREN and 


ully suited to 





y to any thing of th: 


The Lancet 


states, “‘ This is superior 
kind known.’ 

Trade Mark and Recipes, on each Packets 4, 8, a 
Obtain it where inferior articles are not substit 
family grocers, chemists, confectioners, and cor 


Paisley ; Dublin; 771, Market Street, Manchester 


Ironmonger Laue, London 
M APPIN’S EL ECTRO- SILYV E R PL. 
and TABLE CUTLERY 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manafastu 


















» by special an 














ment to the Queen, are the only She makers w - 
ply the consumer in Londoa base mdon Show Roons 
7 and KIN Vitniam r, London Bridge 

P ar st STOC K of PLBCTRO-SILVER PLA 
and’ t ABL BR CUTLERY in the World, which is tre 





PEn's 





lireet from their Manufactory 
I 































Sacrris > 
Pattn Ps 
£s. ad. £ d. 
» Forks, best apuality 116 0 3 iz ¢ 
Spoons, ditto. -116 06 slie 
De ssert Forks, ditt -17o 2140 
Dessert Speunn, abit -1 7 21410 
Tea Spoons, ditto .. 016 0 1160 
2 Sauce Ladles, ditto. -0 60 0136 
1 Gravy Spoon, ditto. -0 7 0 0186 
Salt Spoons, (gilt bowls) -0 68 010 
iustard Spoon, ditto.... 0 1 8 0 36 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs, ditto. 0 3 6 0 70 
1 Pair Fish Carvers, ditto, 1 0 0 11806 
1 Butter Knife, ditto. -03 0 S: 2 
1 Soup Ladle, ditto .. .ohR 0 1 60 
6 Egg Spoons, (gilt)....... 010 0 1106 








Complete Service ... 10 13 10 15 16 6 17 13 

Any article can be had separately at the same prices. 
One Set of 4 Corner Dishes, (forming 8 Dishes,) 8/. 8». 
Set of 4 Dish Covers—viz 1 20-ine h, 1 18-inch, and 
107. 10s.; Cruet Frame, 4 Glass, 24s. ; Full-size Tes 
fee Service, #. lus. Acostly Book of Engr 
prices attached, sent per post on receipt of 12 stamps. 





















Ordinary Medium Best 
Quality. Quality. 
£ s.¢ £ s.d. 
2 Dozen Full-size Table Knives, 
Ivory Handles ... -2 40 3 60 412 
1} Dozen Full-size Ch -1 40 1uNG 211 
1 Pair Regular Mes 076 ole O15 
1 Pair Extra-sized ditto. 0 86 ol°0 0 lt 
1 Pair Poultry Carvers 076 ollLo 0 t 
1 Steel for Sharpening 030 040 060 
Complete Service ......... 4160 6186 9166 


Messrs. Marvin’s Table Knives still maintain their unri- 


valled superic all their blades, being their own Shef 
field manufacture, 





re of the very first quality, with secure 

Ivory Handles, which do not come loose in hot water; 

the difference in price is occasioned solely by the superior 

quality and thickness of the Ivory Handles. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William Street, City 
_kanten; Manufactory, Queen's Cutiery Works, Sheficid. 


G LENF IELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
pal rronouncep py HER MAJESTY’S LAL NDRESS ¢o 21 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEP THAT You GET IT 
as inferior kinds are often substituted 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., gow and London. 


W 
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RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTE RY PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRC 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlem 
be the most effective invention in the curative treaty 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful i 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn rou 
body, while the requisite resisting po ver is supplied by 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be i, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, twoinches below the hips, | 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, 

MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY. 
A Single Truss, 16s, , 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. ; posta 
A Double Truss, 31s. 6d.. 42s nd 52s. 6d.; postage, ls. Sd. 
An Umbilical! Truss, 42s. and be, 6d. postage, Is. 10d. 
Post-office orders to be made payabie to JOUN WH ITE 
Post-oflice, Piccadilly. 


ASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 


for VARTCOSF, VEINS, and all cases of Wi BA x 
ey 


























sms WELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, & 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on lik L ordinary stocking. Price, trom 7s. 6d. to 16s. cach 


Pesta 


JOHN w HITE , 228, PICCADILLY. 





MANUPACTU 

















lwp 
‘4 GOOD SET of TEETH e ures 
f favourable impressions, while their pre 
the utmost importance to every inc s 
the general health by the proper mastication of food ‘ 
the consequent possession of pure and sweet breath. ROW- 
LANDS’ ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, is com- 


ingredients of 


pounded of the choicest and most recherché 
the Oriental herbal, and of inestimable value in improvinz 
and beautifying the teeth, eradicating tartar and spots of 
incipient decay, imparting a pearl-like whiteness, str¢ nat! 
ening the gums, and in rendering the breath sweet and 
. or words “ Rowlands’ Odonto,” &- 
. and A. Rowtanp and Sons, 20, Hatton 
Garden, on the Ad nt Stamp affixed on each box.— 
Price 2s. 9d. per box.—Seld by them, and by Chemists and 
Perfumers 














*." Beware of Spurious Imitations 














writin 


August 20, 1859.] 


THE SPECTATOR. 





OAL.—The Three Pits Coal, nearly 

equal to the best Wallsend, delivered free, 18s. per ton, 

may be ordered of the keepers of most of the branch post- 
offices, or by letter of Mr. HERBERT CLARKE, Coal De- 
partme nt, Great Northe mn Railway Station, King’s Cross, N. 


y y 
Fee RNITURE. Where to Buy, What to 

y, How to Buy. COMPLETE FURNISHING 
$s, with all Explanations, and Illustrated by 300 En- 
ys, to be had, post free, of P. and S. Beyrus, City 
Ceenitere Warchouses, 91, 93, and 95,City Read. Goods 
delivered free to any part of the kingdom, and exchanged if 
not approved. Inspection invited. Note the 15/. Rose woo 














or Walnut Drawing Room Suits covered in Velvet. Brus 
sels Carpets, 2s. 3id. _per yi ard, 

TULCANIZED INDIARUBBER MA- 

CHINE BANDING will not slip nor stretch, is not 






affected by wet, heat, or « 
gutta pe reha, and wart 
either. Hose and tubir 
valves, sheets, tarpauli 
rubber kept in stock ¢ 
prices, &c., on application to DODG : 
late Dodge, Bacon, and Co. 41, St 

sole contractors for Indiarubber good 
sioners of the / Admiral: 


URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
$a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
ales, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
‘ood of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dinnerorny and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, ‘and General Agentsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New ond Street, 
and sold i by all | Fespec ta able che mists throughou t the Empire 
PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 1855 
ETCALFE, BINGLEY, AND 
co. NEW PATTERN and PENETRATING 
TOOTH BRU SHES, Penctrating Unbleached Mair-Brushes, 
Improved Piesh and Cloth Brushe %. 
Sponges: and every description b, 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth brushes search thoroug! ly 
between the divisions of the teeth and cl t 


loose. M 


ld, cheaper by far than leather or 
i k and outlast 


other articles in India 
» to order Testimonials 

E and GIANDONATI 
I's Churchyard, E.C, 
v the Lords Comunis 














DINNEFORD'S 


























effectually —the hairs never com 
sole makers of the Oatmeal! and Can iphor 







Soaps—sold in Tablets their names 

6d. each ; of Metealfe's cel a Alkaline t 

2s. per box; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
1308 and 131, Oxford Street, sec ond and third doors West 


from Holles Street, London 


W. SILVER 


@ warchouses, 66 and 67, ( 
Australia, India, and China, for naval and military ofticers, 
and cadets, midshipmen, and civilians; clothing for gentle 
men's home use, viz. naval and military unifor 
lians dress of the best material and workmans 





nahi, E.C.—OUTFITS for 





shirts, 










hosiery, gloves, &c. ; ladies’ outfits ; furniture for camp, bar- 
rack, cabin, and ial use, embracing every varicty of 
cabinet , canteens, Aone portmanteaus, &c., suited 


Manufactory, Silvertown 


Woolwich. 


to all clim opposite H. M. 


« 
Dock yards), 


7 TO LONDON | ADVERTISERS. 


On Saturpay, 2d Suny, a appeared the First Number 
of a Weekly local Journal, The 
HATHAM NEWS, 


AND 
STROOD, 


aoctaes R, BROMPTON, axp 
INGHAM ADVERTISER, 
"es ONE PENN 


The price of the paper has been fixed at the now 
popular PENNY, in the belief that the general sup- 
port of the townspeople will insure : at that 
very modest charge. 

Though Chatham is a Paliamentary Borough, the 
seat of great commerci: ul activit y, an important mili- 
tary station, and possessing a Royal dockyard, second 
in extent to few in the world—with a community ex- 
hibiting much intellectual activity, and strongly ani- 
mated with political fecling—with a great and growing 
population within its confines or in the adjacent lo- 
calities,—it has hitherto been without a local journal. 
Those newspapers which have been accepted as its 
organs and its records, have been printed and pub- 
lished in other towns. The CHATHAM NEWS 
seeks to occupy this too long vacant place in jour- 
nalism 

In politics, the CHATHAM NEWS will be de- 
cidedly Liberal; but as a recorder of public events, it 
will not attempt to impos s readers at me ulogy of 
one party and a caricature of the other as a‘ report” 
ofa public meeting; on the ce ontrary, it will endea- 
vour to give an imps artis al account of whatever occurs 
in Chatham and the neighbourhood—it will not shrink 
from expressing opinions, but these will be confined to 
the proper columns. Care will be taken that this 
“ CHATHAM” journal shail never appear with all 
Chatham news omitted—like the play of Zamilet with 
the character of Hamlet left out. 

Arrangements have been made to secure full reports 
of all public events in Chatham and the neighbouring 
towns; and it is intended to place the CHATHAM 
NEWS beyond all competition as a recorder of the 
news of Chatham. The conductor of the ¢ HATHAM 
NEWS flatters himself that a connexion with the Lon- 
don press of a quarter of a century’s dur: ation, will be 
considered a guarantee that he has “not undertaken a 
task for which he is unqualified. 

The CHATHAM NEWS will not only give the 
latest local intelligence, but also the latest general 
news of importance, including telegrams from the seat 
of war. 

To Advertisers, the PENNY price and consequent 
large circulation must be all important; and it is be- 
lieved that they will warmly support their own local 
** Advertiser.” 

The charges for Adverti ing 
very moderate rate: for ordi: 





ecess 














have be n fixed at a 


onts— 













31 Is, Od, . 5s. Od, 
7 SO TF DB we cetcces 6 0 
12 2 0 | 7 6 
18 o | 9 0 
Each addition 10 lines , 1s.6@, Consi jderable reduction 
when a number ofia red. 





ence, and 
as early in each 


Communications and - 
Advertisements, should be forwarded 
week as possible. 

Printing and Publishing Office, 58, 
Chatham. 

London Agents : 
paper and Advertising Agents, 265, 
Piccadilly. 


High Street, 


CLayron and Son, General News- 
Strand, W.C. and 





and Co.’s outfitting | 





|} turn and 


10s, 6d. 


TWENTY YEARS 
By the Rey. J. 


Author of 


* Recollecti 


867 





NOW READY, 


1 vol. post Svo. 


IN THE CHURCH. 


PYCROFT, B.A. 


ns of College 


Days,” Xe. 


—_———__— 


** Since the day when the Rev. Syduey 


adorned, we have not 
Chureh.’ 

** We hope that both 
which have prompted its publication,’ 


L. BOOTH, 3¢ 


met with so poignant and tru 
"—Reading Mercury. 

alike will read tl 
—S/, 


rich and poor ¢ 





Smith lashed t! 


James's Ch 


1¢ follies and vices of the period which he so brilliantly 
th-telling a writer as the author of ‘ Twenty Years in the 


tis book, and appreciate both the spirit and the object 
ronicle, 


7, Regent Street, W. 





New Work by the Author of ** John Halifax.” 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 


A aphy FOR A LIFE. 


Sy y the Author ‘John Halifax, Gentleman, 
A Woman's Me oughts about Women,” &c. 


* In‘ A Life for a Life’ the author is fortunate in a 
good subjec ro she has produced a work of strot 
effect. . wing read the book through fi 
she story, will on if he be of our persuasion) tor 
read ag sit 1 many pages and passages wit! 
greater pleasure than on a first perusal.”—A‘hen@um. 


FEMALE INFLUENCE. 


By Lady Cuarvorrr Pepys. 2 vols, 21s. 


RAISED TO THE PEERAGE. 


By Mrs. Ocravivs Owrx. 3 vols. [Just read: 


ADAM GRAEME OF MOSSGRAY, 


By the Author of ‘* Margaret Maitland,” price dv. 
elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, will be read 
on August ot , forming the Sixth Volum of * Huret 
and Blackett’s Standar rd Library of Cheap Editions ot 
Popular Modern Works. 

Hvunxsr and Biackerr, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 











[ Vow ready 





Now ready, - _— with numerous beautiful 

llustrations, 

GEVE EN YE ARS E XPLORATION IN 
ha CENTRAL AMERICA, NORTIERN 
MEXICO, and the Far West of the United States 

By Jutivs Froepen. 
** What Dr. Livingstone has done for Africa, Mr. 

Froebel scems to have done for Central America. He 


| has not only related facts as to its scenery, its animal 


| respecting Kemble, 





and insect life, and the condition of the human race 
who squat there, but he has shown how great an op- 
portunity there is for the extension of commerce, and 
tor the growth of food.”—Bell’s Messenger. 
Ricuarp Bexnriey, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Nowr 
too LI FE 
OF 


* Aboundi 


uly, 2 vols. post Svo 


21 
‘and THEA’ rRIC AL TIMES 
CHARLES KEAN, 

By J. W. Core. 
ng with gossiping and anecdotical matter 
Edmund Kean, Dowton, Liston, 
Munden, and others of the great actors whom we are 
old enough to have seen and admired, this work will 
be read with great delight by all old playgoers, who 
will find in it many pleasant reminiscences of bygone 
days.” — Notes and Queries. 

** A most entertaining work, full of lively anecdotes, 
and embodying in the pleasantest manner a great deal 
of valuable information, It resembles a friendly gossip 
with a highly-educated companion, possessing much 
out-of-the-way learning and no small share of humour, 
It furnishes ample means of whiling away agreeably 
many leisure hours.”— Morning Star, 

** Mr. Cole’s long experience has amply qualified him 
to write upon such a swbject, and his reminiscences 
will well repay perusal. Sketches of the modern stage 
celebrities are scattered profusely through the volumes, 











e. g. Quin, Garrick, John Kemble, Cooke, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, Edmund Ke un, Mrs. Jordan, Miss Stephens, 
Miss O'Neil, Macready, &c. &c.”—Jrish Literary Ad- 





rertiser. 
Ricuanp Bexriey, New Burlington Street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 
Just publishes ry 
NEVILLE. A Novel. 
By Jena Tint, Author of the * Old Palace,” 
a May Hamilton,” &e, 2vols. Post 8vo, 2ls. 
« This is a ve ry intere sting story, and one which is 
gracefully described.”—Sua, July 28th, 
* There isa “healthy tone about this story, which is 
a relief to the readers of modern novels. There is a 
knowledge of human nature every now and then urged 
upon the attention in a way which irresistibly com- 
mands reflection. We will just quote one passage as 
an example. . . . We must now take leave of Miss 
Tilt, strongly recommending her work to general pe- 
rusal as one of the very best novels of the season.” — 
Post, August 4th. 
L. B 


OTH, 


SFILLICENT 
i) 





307, Regent Street, W. 





[PALSE 





ow ready ‘at all the Libraries, 

AND TRUE. By the Honour- 
able Lexa Epes, Author of “ Easton and its 

Inhabitants.” 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

** Pleasant, entertaining reading is the real thing to 
be looked for in a novel. Miss Eden's work Rae 
sesses these qualifications in the fullest degree.” 
Chronicle, 

*“ * False and True’ is a pleasant book.”—Spectator, 

“The story is ingenious and admirably applied.”— 
Weekly Times. 

“ The Hon, Lena Eden has made a decided advance 
in ‘ False and True.’ "—Critéie 

** This novel, in a single volume, 
amusing character.”—Sunday Times. 

* The book is light and bright.” —Atheneum. 

* These sketches at once bear the stamp of truth to 
the life, and are evidently depicted by one who knows 
the locale she paints.” —JLiterary Gazette. 

L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 





is of alight and 


MR. TENNYSON’S NEW POEM 
This y? is published, in 1 vol. feap. Svo. price Ts. 
§4, LLS OF THE RING. 
By 


Atrrev Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet rbd 








London: Eywarp Moxon and Co. 44, Dover Street. 
In 1 vol, post 8vo. cloth, pric 
: | P AMONG THE PANDI or, A 
Year's Service against the Mutineers, By Lieut. 


Vivian Dentnc Marenpie, 
London : Rovrieper, Warne, 
Farringdon Strect 


Royal Artillery. 
and RovurLeper, 


ne ~ Bb EST 








POP ULAR Work = FERNS. 
square l6mo, RNS is. 6 extra, 
tan 1 TISH FERN ys Re Moons, 
A New a revised, with ¢ ons, 





at 2 rated with 22 pages of Plates, printe 1 in 
Colours by Evans. 
ndou: Rovr.eper, W ARNE, al d Rovriepser, 








11 vol. 
W ANDERINGS IN 
By Joux Lane, Author of “* 
her?” * Ex-Wife,” &c. Ke. 

Contains some interesting particulars, obtained by 
personal observation, regarding Nana Sahib, Tantia 
Topee, and other prominent characters in the lat 

Mutiny. 
London : 


post Svo. cloth, price De. 
INDIA, 


Will he 


a] 
sarry 





Rovriever, Warne, and Rovr.eper, 
Farringdon Street. 


Now ready, price 30s, 
AND FOREIGN STATE 
Volume Thirty-two, fer the Years 
Compiled by the Librarian and Keeper of the 
Foreign Office. 
James Ripeway, 


B* ITISH 

PAPERS, 
Isd3-4i. 
Papers, 
169, Piccadilly, W. 





Jus t published, price 2s. 6d. cloth extra. 
T= SEA-SIDE AND AQUAR 1U M; 

or, Anecdote and Gossip on Marine Zoology. By 
Joun Harree, With numerous Illustrations. 

“* Mr. Harper’s book is written in so genial a spirit, 
and « ains so much new matter, that every one in- 
terested in researches at the sea-side and in keeping 
marine aquarium, should add it to their library 
Atheneum, 

** This is a beautifully-written, elegant little work.” 
— Brighton Gazette. 

London: W. Kent and Co. Paternoster Row; Edin- 
burgh: W. P. Nismo, and all Booksellers. 


THE INVASION OF ENGLAND. 
This day, 8vo. ls. 
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Reply to Critics. 
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THE DEFENCES OF 
Third Edition. 8vo. ls. Gd, 
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I. HANDBOOK FOR KENT AND 
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Il. HANDBOOK FOR SURREY, 
HANTS, AND THE ISLE OF WIGHT. Map. 
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IV. HANDBOOK for WILTS, 
AND SOMERSET. Map. 7. 62. 


V. HANDBOOK FOR DEVON and CORN- 

WALL. Maps. 7s. 6d. 

The object of Murmay’'s Hanpsook is to give matters 
of-fact descriptions of what ought to be seen at each 
place, and is caleulated to interest an intelligent Eng- 
lish traveller, without bewildering him with an account 
of all that may be seen ;—to avoid chronological details, 
and instead of abridging the records of a town from be- 
ginning to end, to select such local anecdotes as are 
connected with remarkable events which have happened 
there, or with distinguished men who have lived 
there ; to adopt as simple and condensed a style as 
possible, avoiding florid descriptions and exaggerated 
superlatives ; and to use the descriptions of others, 
where good and correct, rather than obtrude extracts 

| from the Editor’s own journals. 
j Joun Mvuraay, Albemarle Street. 
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GUIDE-BOOKS. 
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itineraries, and practical information for travellers.’ 
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Price 3s. 6d. 
“This is better than Galignani’s well-known ! 


—Critie, 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. : 
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By Mackenzie Watcorr, M.A. Price 2s. 6¢. 
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THE SOUTH COAST OF ENGLAND, 
From the Reculvers to the Land’s End, and from 
Cape Cornwall to the Devon Foreland, ineluding 
all the information desirable for Visitors or Tour- 
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sions, by Mackenzin W ALCOTY, M.A. 
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Coast of Kent; 2, Sussex; 3, Hants and Dorset; 
Devon and Cornwall, Price 2s, cach. 


MAPS FOR TOURISTS. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 
ENGLAND AND WALES.—Road and Railway 
Travelling Map, on a scale of 12 miles to an inch ; 
35 inches by 42, fully coloured, in case. 
Price 8s. 6d. 
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Iexry Gossk, F.R.S. Author of “A Naturalist’s | ENGLAND AND WALES.—Pocket Railway 
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London: Morcan and Cuase, Tic hborne Court, | case, * 
280, High Holborn. ; ORDN ANC E GENERAL MAP OF ENGLAND 
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_" SEMI-DETACHED HOUS ds. Gd. ae : 
Edited by Lady Tuerrsa Lewrs. *.* Key, Maps, and Catalogues on application. 


** A piece of real life, shetehed by a spectator full of 
shrewd sense and a genial spirit of fua, If Madame 
de Sévigné were to come to life again as an English 
lady of the Court of Queen Victoria, she might write a 
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World, 
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and ROME, as revealed in Scripture, 

By Dominick M‘Avsianp, LL.D. 
Author of “Sermons in Stones.” 
* For the ecclesiastical student the work possesses 
a special interest, and doubtless there are many others 
who will listen with pleasure to Dr. M‘ Ausland. The 
peculiarity of his opinions now enunciated is not less 
striking than that of those which have already been 
published. He treats first of the Jewish dispensation, 
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the Church of Rome.”— Daily Telegraph. 
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* This book is one of which it is not too high praise 
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its own line, as any historical work, perhaps, ever did. 
We cannot contemplate without admiration the un- 
weed zeal for historical truth, which alone could 
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eee ie ww. 
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